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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES or JOHN HORNE TOOKE, Esq. 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


OHN HORNE is the fon of 
an eminent poulterer, who for- 
merly refided in London, He was 
educated.at St. John’s College,.Cam- 
bridge, and at an early period of life 
obtained the living of Brentford, 
though he did not at firft dire& his 
views to the church, As he was 
much admired for his eloquence, 
and to a penetrating judgment joined 
an extenfive acquaintance with lan- 
guages, and almoft pri 3 branch of 
icience, he might probably have 
rifen much higher in his profeffion; 
but being of an ardent difpofition, 
and an attive turn of mind, he en- 
gaged in the politics of the day, and 
enlifting under the banners of free- 
dom, became the warm partifan of 
Mr. Wilkes. 

In 1768, whicn that gentleman 
offered himfelf a candidate for the 
county of MiddJefex, Mr. Horne 
mounted on hurfeback. and can- 
vaffed in his behalf. His exertions 
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on this oceafion were fo fuccefsful, 
that he was the principal means of 
fecuring that famous election to Mr. 
Wilkes, 

After this period, Mr. Horne was 
a conftant attendant at all the public 
meetings of the county; and it was 
at thefe that he firft began his attack 
on parliamentary corruption, which 
he has never ceafed to continue, 
when an apportunity occurred. 

In the mean time, Mr. Horne was 
not exempted from perfecution.— 
His f{pirited letters to Mr. Onflow, 
Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 

ublifhed in the Public Advertifer 
in July, 1769, fubje&ted him to a pro- 
fecution for a libel. ‘This was tried 
on the 6th of April, 1770, before 
Sir William Blackitone. The trial, 
however, was quafhed. in confe- 
quence of a defeét in the form of the 
evidence, which was ttrongly con- 
tefted betweén Serjeant Glynn for 
the defendant, and Serjeant Leigh, 
Hh on 
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on the part of the profecution; but 
the Judge determined in favour of 
the former, adviling the latter to 
move for a new trial, on the ground 
of a miftake inlaw. This motion 
was accordingly made and granted, 
and a new trial was heard at Guild- 
ford, in Surrey, on the firft of Au- 
gut. Inthis new trial, Mr. Onflow 
introduced a new charge for libel- 
lous words fpoken by the defendant 
at a meeting of the freeholders of 
Epfom ; and although Serjeant 
Glynn and Mr. Meiling ably ex- 
pofed the impropricty of profecuting 
the conftituent for expreffing his 
fentiments at a meeting called for 
the purpofe of giving inftruétions 
to their reprelentatives, and al- 
though est Mansfield himfelf ac- 
knowledged the infufliciency of the 
evidence refpetting the letters, the 
jary gave a verdiét againft Mr. 
Horne, with 4oo/. damages. A rule, 
however, was moved for on the 
8th of November, in the court of 
Common Pleas, to fhew caufe why 
the verdiét fhould not be fet afide, 
which was argued by Serjeant Glynn 
on the 26th; but the Judge deem- 
ing it a point of too much impor- 
tance to authorize a hafty decifion, 
the queftion was adjourned over till 
the next term; and on the 17th of 
April, 1771, the Judges unani- 
moufly declared that no judgment 
could be given, and the verdiét was 
accordingly fet afide. 

After this, Mr. Horne became 
engaged in a very ditazreeable dif- 
pute with. Mr. W tikes, which 


brought upgn him the hatred of the 
people, ye carried their marks of 
indiggdtten again him fo far, that 
they burnt him in effigy in the year 


On Tueflay, the tath of Fe- 
bruary, 1774, Sir Edward Aftley 
prefeniel ‘a bill to enable W. De 
Grev, Efq. to enclofe feveral com- 
mon lands and fields in Norfolk. 


yt 


Mr. Sawbridye immediately pre- 
{outed a petition from W. Tooke, 
Eig. in oppofition to this bill, 
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ftating that Mr, De Grey had not 
given the ufual notice to the inha. 
bitants, and that the inclofure would 
be highly prejudicial to the peti- 
tioner. It was alfo argued, that to 
pals the bill, while the title to part 
of the grounds intended to be ens 
clofed was litigated between Mr, 
De Grey and Mr, Tooke, would 
be an unprecedented indelicacy, 
Mr. Tooke’s petition, however, was 
neglected, and the bill ordered to 
be read a fecond time. ‘This pre- 
cipitancy produced next morning 
a fevere attack upon Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the Speaker of the Houle 
of Commons, printed in the Public 
Advertifer, and figned Strike—but 
hear; in confequence of. which, 
Mr. Woodfall, the printer, was, on 
the 14th, brought up to the bar of 
the Houfe. Mr. Woodfall, in his 
defence, charged Mr. Horne with 
being the author. He was, how- 
ever, committed to Newgate, and 
a meflage was fent to Mr. Horne to 
attend the Houfe on Wednefday 
the 16th; to which both verbally 
by the meffenger, and by a letter to 
the fubfcribing clerk, he anfwered, 
that there muft be fome miftake, a& 
there were many John Hornes in 
the city; but that whenever the 
Houfe fhould order him to attend, 
he would with duteous fubmiffion 
obey. 

On the 17th he was taken into 
cuftody by the Serjeant at Arms, 
and brought to the bar; but the 
evidence of Woodfall, who was an 
accomplice, not being fuflicient to 
criminate him, the fubjeét was ad- 
journed, and Mr. Horne detained 
till further evidence could be pro- 
cured. When new witneffes were 
at length brought forward, Mr. 
Horne was a fecond time arraigned 
upon an individual charge, but as 
nothing appeared again{t him, he 
was with reluétance d:i{miffed, 

Mr. Horne was, however. foon 


after involved in a {till more fe- 


rious profecution, The bloody and 
fatal affair at Lexington and Con- 
cord, 
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Mr. Horne’s original defign was 
to come to the bar, and with this 
view he entered himfelf early as a 
ftudent in the Temple, but the 
living of Brentford being offered to 
him, he changed his mind, and ac- 


eord, in the province of Maffachu- 
fets Bay, having precipitated the 
Americans into open rebellion, he 
was ftimulated, in confequence of 
a motion made in the Conititutional 


Society, to infert an advertifement - 


in the papers fora fub{cription, to 
be applied towards the relief of the 
widows, orphans, and aged parents, 
of the Americans, murdered hy the 
hing’s troops in that affray ; and af- 
terwards another, thanking the per- 
fons who had fubfcribed, and ac- 
knowledging the receipt of 5o0/. on 
thataccount. Thefe advertifements, 
which he figned with his naine at 
length, and dated as from the Con- 
flitutional Society, brought a pro- 
fecution on the printers, and on 
February the 11th, 1777, three of 
them were fined 100/, each, An 
information having been previoufly 
filed on June the 27th againft Mr. 
Horne as the author; he was no 
fooner apprifed of this, than he 
waited on the Attorney-General, 
and told him, that he fhould not 
pay for a copy, but infifted on its 
being read to him; after which he 
informed him that he fhould plead 
his own caufe. This Mr. Horne 
accordingly did; but he was never- 
thelefs found guilty by the jury; 
and yet he was fo little overawed 
by the tenor of the fentence, that 
he immediately publifhed his Maf- 
facre of Glenco, with the avowed 
defign of comparing that deteftable 
tranfaction to the affair at Lex- 
ington. 

On the 23d of November, Mr, 
Horne, after having been twice 
brought up for, the fame purpofe, 
and twice urging forcible reafons 
in arre{t of judgment, received the 
final fentence of the court, which 
was to pay a fine of 2001, to be im- 
prifoned for the fpace of twelve 
months, and afterwards to find fe- 
curity, himfelf in 400/. and two 
fureties in 200/, cach, for his good 
behaviour, 


cepted that offer, He however 
turned his thoughts once more to 
the law, and refigning his gown 
about 1772, applied in 1779 to be 
called to the bar, but was rejected. 

Soon after this, Mr. Horne, at 
the particular requeft of W. Tooke, 
Efq. whofe petition was mentioned 
before, aflumed the name of that 
gentleman, by an aét of parliament, 
and by this name he is now princi- 
pally known, 

In the year 1790, Mr. H. Tooke 
offered himfelf as a candidate to 
reprefent the city of We{tminiter, 
when a compromife took place be- 
tween the court party and that of 
Mr. Fox. Mr. Tooke’s exertions 
on this occafion, though his caule 
was certainly good, were not at- 
tended with fuccefs ; but as the par- 
ticulars of the whole tranfaétion 
are fo recent, we fhall not farther 
enlarge on them, 

Mr. Tooke is now upwards of 
fifty. In his private deportment 
he is affable and facetious. He is 
a warm friend, and an open ene- 
my. Of the powers of his mind, 
and the extent of his erudition, lit- 
tle need be faid, as he has given 
ample proofs of both. His writings 
on popular fubjeéts are in the hands 
of every one, and their force and 
acumen have been equally admired 
by his friends, and felt by his foes. 

Mr. Tooke is the author of. fe- 
veral political publications, but his 
moft diftinguifhed work, and which 
will live longeft after him, is ene 
titled The Diverfons of Purley. It 
difplays great learning as well as 
critical knowledge, and is juftly 
entitled to the merit of an inge- 
nious performance, 
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BIOGRAPHIANA; 
OR, ANECDOTES OF ILILUSTRIOUS PERSONS. 
Numser VII. 


LeriBNITzZ, 

AS penfioned by four dif- 

ferent fovereigns: Peter the 
Great allowed him a thoufand du- 
cats a year. He was very carelefs 
of money matters; and, according 
to Fontenel’s happy expreffion, 2/ 
avott beaucoup depenfe en negligence— 
he had {pent a great deal in negli- 
gence. His domeftics, fays the au- 
thor of the ‘¢ Obfervations on Ger- 
man Literature, by a Frenchman,” 
had great opportunities to rob him ; 
his expences, however, did not ex- 
ceed his receipts. We may judge 
of Leibnitz’s revenue by the incon- 
ceivable expence he was at in the 
execution of his arithmetical machine, 
which was never finifhed: it coft 
him above 80,000 rixdollars, un- 
doubtedly occafioned by the great 
number of workmen whom he daily 
employed on this one objet, about 
which he was occupied for forty 
years. Leibnitz wid, in common 
with many colle&tors and learned 
men, a literary gluttony. “I am 
always on my guard.” fays M. 
d’ Uffenbach, (who pofleffed a cu- 
rious manufcript, that Leibnitz 
wanted to confuli) ‘ and I offered 
my manufcript with circum{pection, 
for I know this, M. Leibnitz would 
willingly receive, but was not 
equally willing to communicate, 
which fhould not be among literary 
men.” 

Levsnitz glaub nicht—* Leibnitz 
does not believe any thing,” became 
almoft a proverbial expreffion in 
Brunfwick, where he lived. This 
great man was equally fkilled in 
ancient and modern languages.— 
The Chevalier Jancourt fays of 
him, that he underftocd the French 
perfeétly, and fpoke it fo well, 
that he knew not any foreigner who 
furpaffed him. ‘“ Leibnitz,” fays 
Fontenelle, ‘ has {poken in fome 


. 


parts of his works of an alphabet of 
human thoughts, which he had in 
view ; this alphabet had a connec- 
tion with his univerfal language,” 
Of his prefence of mind the follow- 
ing account is given. As he was 
failing one day in a {mall boat from 
Venice to Mefola, a violent ftorm 
arofe, The man at the helm, who 
did not know that Leibnitz under- 
ftood Italian, propofed to the reft 
of the boatmen to throw him over- 
board, as a German heretic. Leib. 
nitz, on hearing this, without dif- 
covering any mark of fear or afto- 
nifhment, pulled very leifurely out 
of his pocket a chaplet of beads, 
and counted them one by ome, with 
great appearance of earneftnefs, 
This fucceeded fo well, that he 
heard one of the men in the boat 
fay to the pilot, that as he was moft 
affuredly a good Catholic, they 
ought not to.throw him into the fea, 
A French author gives the follow- 
ing account of his death. The 
evening of the day on which this 
great man died, Doétor Seip was 
called to him, rather as a friend 
than as a phyfician; for Leibnitz, 
who formerly wrote on medicine, 
never confulted any for . himfelf. 
The doétor found his pulfe very 
low, his hands glofly, and all the 
appearances of a cold fweat. He in- 
formed him of his danger. Leibnitz 
replied, that his hands were feldom 
warmer; and that if any accident 
fhould happen, he had a medicine 
which would remedy that, The 
phyfician having perfuaded the fick 
man to make ufe of a more powers 
ful remedy, went out to order his 
prefcription, But fcarcely had he 
reached the apothecary’s, before 
they came to tell him that Leibnitz 
was no more, Death had furprifed 
him in a moment, when he was em- 
ployed according to his ufual prac- 

tee; 
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tice. They found him on his bed, 
and on the chairs found many 
books, and fome letters; among 
others, Barclay’s Argenis. The 
jJearned Mr. Dutens has publifhed a 
very {plendid edition of Leibnitz’s 
works, in fix volumes, 4to. from 
which a very entertaining book has 
been made, L’Efprit du Leibnitz, 
2 vols. 12mo. His eloge has been 
written by Fontenelle, with that 
acutenefs of obfervation and beauty 
of ftyle, which charaéterize that ele- 
gant writer. Leibnitz, amongft his 
other acquirements, was an excel- 
lent Latin poct. Fontenelle fays of 
him, ‘* He wrote a Latin poem on 
the death of his proteétor, Frederic 
Duc de Brunfwick, which is a maf- 
ter-piece, and which may be ranked 
among the moft beautiful of the 
moderns. He did not, like many 
of thofe who have laboured in this 
{pecies of compofition, believe that 
becaufe he had made verfes in La- 
tin, he was not privileged either to 
fay or think any thing but what the 
ancients had before faid. His 
poem is replete with thofe things 
which peculiarly belonged to him. 
He has all the ftrength of Lucain, 
but without imitating him.” 
Nemeitz draws this very pleafing 
picture of this great philofopher, in 
his hours of recreation. ‘ This 
great ore would often have 
children of both fexes round him, 
and would dire& them to amufe 
themfelves according to their dif- 
pofitions. Being quietly feated on 
a fopha, he took pleafure in ob- 
ferving their plays, in hearkening 
to their little reafonings, and in 
difcovering the difpofition of each; 
and after he had enjoyed this in- 
nocent fpe&acle, he fent the chil- 
dren home, after giving them fome 
{weetmeats.” In this he imitated 
theillu‘trious philofopherof France, 
Gaifend1; a man who, with the moft 
daring {pirit, offered to prove that 
the whole philofophy of Ariftotle 
was wrong. In the Otium Han- 


horeranum, publifhed by Feller in 
4718, he fays of Leibnetz, “In 
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conclave ubi, libros fuos affervabat, 
non facile quemquam ingrede fene- 
bat ne quis rimori poffit unde pro- 
fecerit, nam ipfe me docuerat, en 
catalogis & libris doftorum viro- 
rum ftudia eoram cognefci poffe.” 


Pere HArRDOvVIN,. 


He was a man of fuch learning 
and acquirements, that Haétius faid 
very well of him, ‘Cet homme 
travaille pendant quarante ans a 
detruire {a reputation fans en ve- 
nir au bout.” “This man has 
laboured hard for forty years to de- 
{troy his reputation, without being 
able to effeét it.” 

The following moft excellent 
Epitaph on him has been attributed 
to Dr. Atterbury, Bifhop of Ro- 
chelter, 





In expeftatione Judicii 
Flic jacet 
Hominum Parodoxatotos 
Natione Gallus, Religione Romanus 
Orbis Literati Portentum 
Venerandx Antiquitatis cultor & 
depraedator 
Doéti Febricatans 
Somnia & inandita commenta 
vigilans edidit 
Scepticum pie egit 
Credulitate puer audacia Juvenus, 
Senex delirtis 
Uno verbo dicans 
Hic jacet Harduinus. 


Father Oudin, a Jefuit, fays of 
Hardouin, “ He went to bed at fix 
o'clock in the evening, and rofe at 
three in the morning. He feldom 
took any recreation, but when he 
did, he appeared as it were en- 
chanted, Father Ponce having 
praifed the beautiful latinity of 
Terence, Father Hardouin contend- 
ed that the works of that author 
were full of folecifms, and without 
any preparation, cited from mes 
mory a number of paflages, on 
which he defied Father Ponce to 
juitify Terence. He had done the 
fame by the work of feveral other 
good Latin authors, of which he 
was perfcttly mafter.—One of his 

friends 
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friends afked him what he thought 
of the Pfalms of Father L’Alle- 
man. ‘Ah, Sir,” fays he, * you 
do right to call them his, for they 
really are not David’s Pfalms.”— 
The trick of Cardinal Norris, who 
deceived him by a falfe medal ; the 
reading of Pliny’s natural hiftory, 
and the difputes in which he was 
engaged in the affemblies of the 
Jearned, which were held at the 
Duke d’Aumont’s, and which were 
frequented by Vaillant, Tomard, 
&c. infenfibly led him into literary 

yrrhonifm and to his paradoxes. 
—His fylitem refpe&ing moft au- 
thors of the beft ages of Rome, has 
appeared very fingular, not to fay 
more of it. The refleétions of M. 
Boileau on this fubje& are very juft. 
“The writers of the middle age, 
who (according to Father Har- 
douin) have compofed «fuch fine 
works in a barbarous age, were 
great fools, or men of great mo- 
defty, thus to hide their names, or 
to borrow thofe of the ancients to 
difguife them.” Father Hardouin 
left behind him twenty-three or 
twenty-four large volumes of MSS. 
in 410. which he had compiled to 
prove the forgery of moft of the 
ancient authors: there are many of 
¢hem in the King of France’s li- 
brary. Towards the end of his 
days he had never above a dozen 
printed books in his room, among 
‘which were two editions of Pliny. 
His knowledge of mathematics and 
philofophy was very confined. He 
formed his judgment of nature 
from Pliny, and laughed at thofe 
who believed the fun to be an im- 
menfe mafs of fire, and that it is at 
a great diftance from the earth, 
One of his maxims was, * Thofe 
who apply themfelves to fmall 
things, are generally thofe who wil- 
Jragly lofe fight of thofe which are 
great.” 

The great Prince de Conve, 


Had fo greet a precocity of ta- 
Jenis, that when at the age of 
eighteen he went to pay his compli- 
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ments to Cardinal Richelieu. that 
great man told Chavigni, ‘“ [ have 
juft had a converfation of two 
hours with the Duke on war, reli. 
gion, and the intereft of princes, | 
pronounce he will be the greateft 
captain in Europe, and the firf 
man of his age, and perhaps of 
many ages to come,” No inftance, 
I think, confirms Dr, Johnfon’s 
Opinion more, that in public fpeak- 
ing there was often more of knack 
than of intent, than the very 
wretched figure this great man ufed, 
to make when he attempted to {peak 
in the parliament of Paris, whilft 
his coulin Gafton, Duke of Or- 
leans, without the tythe of his 
abilities, acquitted himfelf before 
that affembly with great fluency and 
grace. The famous Duc de Roche- 
foucault, author of the Maxims, 
was difabled from a feat in the 
French academy, from his inability 
to {peak in public. After the bufi- 
nefs of the Fronde, Louis XIV, 
employed Condé as his general 
with no very great difpofitions to- 
wards him, though in the latter part 
of his life, when he was obliged 
to ftop, from being lame with the 
gout, on the great ftair-cafe at Ver- 
failles, and was making his apolo- 
gies to the monarch, who was wait- 
ing for him at the top of them, 
Louis faid very handfomely—— 
“ Prince, it is impoffible to walk 
quick when a man is, like you, 
loaded with laurels.” The Prince 
of Condé, on his retreat at Chan- 
tilli, lived very much with artifts 
and men of letters; amongft the laft 
he particularly diftinguifhed Mo- 
liere. The prince himfelf was a 
man of letters and of knowledge, 
but was wonderfully impatient of 
contradi@ion, When fome of the 
young perfons of his time was en- 
deavouring to make him an infidel, 
he replied, ‘* Vous avez beau faire, 
la dilperfion des Juifs, fera continu- 
elment une preuve invincible de 
notre religion.” The term petit 
maitre was firft applied to him, and 
fome of his companior $, when they 
were 
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were very young men at Paris, and 
gave the ton with much infolence 
and prefumption. 


Abbe dela Reviere, 


The confident and betrayer of 
his mafter Gafton, Duke of Orleans; 
after he had made an unfuccefsful 
journey to Rome to get a cardinal’s 
hat, and returned to Paris with a 
very violent cold, Batru faid, 
« C’eft apparemment parce qu’il 
eft parti fans chapeau.” —<* It is 
becaufe he came back without his 
hat.” He left, by will, one hun- 
dred crowns to any perfon. that 
would write his epitaph. Le Mon- 
noyce took the fum, and wrote thefe 
lines: 

Cy git un tres grand perfonnage, 

Qui fit d’un illuftre lignage 

Qui pofféda mille vertus 
(Qui ne trompa jamais, qui fut toujours 

fort fage. ) 

J’e n’en derai pas davantage, 

: C’eft trop mentir, pour cent ecus. 


In the chapel of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxon, is the following epi- 
taph: 


ACCOUNT or tne 


GERMAN 


547 
Epitaphia fante vera, 
Ementiri nefas, 

Sacer eft Locus, 

Extra mentiamenis, 
BatTRu, 

Ufed to call the Ana, the blane 
mangers of literature. He faid well 
of fome one that was a parafite 
and a calumniator, “ Cet homme 
n’ouvre jamais fa bouche qu’aux 
depens des autres.’—* This man 
never opens his mouth but at fome 
one’s expence.” 

Borveau, 

Though an excellent writer at 
fatire, was. a very indifferent epi- 
grammatift. One of his epigrams, 
however, upon Santeuil, who ufed 
to repeat his very beautiful Latin 
hymns with horrid gefticulations, 
is a good one— 

A voir de quel air effroyable, 

Roulant fes yeux, tordant les mains, 

Santeuil nous lit fes hymnes vains, 

Deroit on pas que c’eft le diable 

Que Dieu force a louer les faints ? 

In the Bolaeana, 2 vols. 12m0. 
many curious particulars are to be 
met with, relative to Boileau and 
his friends, the literati of France of 
his time, 


THEATRE. 


BY MR. HENRY MACKENZIE, 


FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY AT EDINBURGH, 


{ Continued from Page 117, Vol. V. | 


N examining thefe pieces in de- 

tail, and appropriating them to 
their refpeétive authors, one is im- 
mediately ftruck with the name of 
Leffing, whom Germany fo much 
reveres as one of the founders of her 
drama. He 1s the author of the 
fir‘t piece in Friedel’s collection, 
Emilie de Galotti, another tragedy 
in. one aét called Philotas, a third 
called Sara Samfon, and adrama 
entitled Nathan le Sage. He is au- 
thor alfo of {everal other plays con- 
tained inthe Theatre Allemand of 
Junker, one of wich, Minna de 
Barnhelm, ig reckoned the chef 


a’euvre of German comedy. I have 
perufed it with all the atrention to 
which its high charatter entitled it, 
and indeed with a great degree of 
the pleafure, though not with all the 
admiration which that-high cha- 
ratter led me to expett. It 1s of the 
graver or fentimental kind of co- 
medy, where the characiers main- 
tain a war of generofity. from whith 
the embarrafiments and implications 
of the plot, not very intricate nor 
artificial ones, refult. ‘The princi- 
pal perfon is a Major Telheim, a 
difbanded officer, whofe merits his 
country had iil vewarded; aman of 

the 
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the moft confummate bravery, ge- 
nerofity, and virtue, for whom thofe 
qualities have gained the love of 
every foldier and domeftic around 
him. They have procured him a 
ftill more valuable attachment, the 
love of the heroine of the piece, 
Minna, of Barnhelm, who, on hear- 
ing of the Major’s regiment being 
difbanded, comes to Berlin to feek 
him, and to make him happy. The 
rival noblenefs of mind of thefe 
two charatters produces the princi- 
a incidents of the piece, which, 

owever, are not always natural, 
nor very happily imagined; and 
befides, as Fielding jocularly fays, 
when comparing a fhallow book to 
a fhallow man, may be eafily {cen 
through. But, with all thefe de- 
feéts, and that want of comic force 
which the turn and fituation of the 
principal charaéters naturally occa- 
fions, the’ play muft pleafe and in- 
tereft every reader. There is fome- 
thing in the conftitution of the 
human mind fo congenial to difin- 
tereftednefs, generofity, and magna- 
nimity, that it never fails to be 
pleafed with fuch charaéters, after 
all the deduéions which critical 
difcernment can make from them. 
Amidft the want of comic humour 
which I have obferved in this play, 
I muft not omit, however, doing 
juftice to a ferjeant-major of Tcl- 
heim’s regiment, and to Juflin his 
valet, who are drawn with a {trong 
and natural pencil. The ftory of 
the fpaniel, told by the latter, when 
his mafger’s poverty makes him wifh 
to difmifs him from his fervice, is 
one of the beft imagined, and beft 
told, I remember to have met with. 
There is a good deal of comic cha- 
raéter and lively dialogue in fome 
of Leffing’s lefs celebrated pieces 
in the colleétion of Junker; but the 
plots are in general extravagant and 
farcical. 

In judging of Lefling asa tragic 
writer, one will do him 00 injuftice 
by making the tragedy of lmilie de 
Galotti the criterion of that judg- 
ment. The others in thele volumes 
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are very inferior to this, which {g 
certainly, in point of compofition, 
charaéter, and paflton, a perfor. 
mance of no ordinary kind, 
Leffing was well acquainted with 
the ancient drama, “and wifhed to 
bring the theatre of his cduntry to 
a point of regularity nearer to that 
of the ancients. He publifhed, for 
fome time, a periodical criticifm on 
theatrical compofition, called, “ Le 
Dramaturgie de Hambourg.” His 
plays, accordingly, though not ex 
attly conformable to the Ariftotes 
lian ftandard, approach pretty near 
to it in the obfervation of the unis 
ties, He is faid to have got intoa 
difpute with Gocthe on this fubjeé, 
in which, from a degree of timidity 
in his nature, he rather yielded to 
his antagonift. I am not fure if he 
has profited by confining himfelf 
more than fome other of his coun- 
trymen within the bounds of thé 
regular drama. The fable of Emilie 


de Galotti, as well as of his other 
is more regular than” 


tragedics, 
happy, and the denouement neither 
natural nor pleafing, 


A prince of Guaftalla is defperatel 
enamoured of Emilie de Galott, 
who is juft about to be married toa 
man of rank and fortune, the Count 
Appiani. On the day of his mar- 
riage, he is way-laid by order of a 
wicked minifter of the prince, and 
murdered, His bride is brought to 
the prince’s country-leat, where, to 
prevent any’chance of her difho- 
nour, her father kills her. 

After the firft reading of Emilie, 
I was difpofed to wonder at the re- 
putation ‘it had acquired; but a fe- 
cond placed it higher in my eflima- 
tion. This was naturally the cafe 
in a performance where the whole 
was neither fo perfeét nor fo m- 
terelting as fome of the fcenes in 
detail were forcible and firiking. 
‘The heroine Emelie'’de Galotti is 
but imperfeétly drawn, and not 
very well fupported. Indeed, it 


may in general be ebierved in thele 


picces, 
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ey that the charafters of the 


tnale perfonages are by much the 
moft defeétive, both in beauty and 
in force. This may perhaps be 
afcribed to the ftate of fociety in 
Germany, where the fex is lefs an 
object of confideration and refpect 
than in France, and {ome other parts 
of the continent, But there is an- 
other lady in this tragedy, the Coun- 
tefs d’Orlina, the betrayed and aban- 
doned miftrefs of the prince, whole 
charafter the poet has delineated 
With great ability; and one {cene, 
in which fhe is introduced along 
with the father of Emilie, in ge- 
nuine expreffion of paffion, and 
pointed force of dialogue, may be 
compared to fome of the beft which 
the modern ftage can boaft. 

In the developement of the fecret 
foldings of the heart, Lefling feems 
deeply fkilled, and the opening 
fcenes of this tragedy contain fome 
of thofe little incidents that mark 
an intimacy with human nature, 
which genius alone can claim. But 
fn its progrefs we find, in fome de- 
gree, a want of that ftrong and juft 
delineation and fupport of charac- 
ter, but chiefly of that probable 
condu& and interefting fituation, 
which are the great and peculiar 
requifites of dramatic excellence. 
It feems alfo defeftive in the pa- 
thetic, for which certainly the fub- 
je& afforded very great room, and 
which, in a fimilar fituation, our 
countryman Rowe has contrived fo 
ftrongly to excite. 

Of Leffing’s performances in thefe 
volumes, the next in merit, though, 
in my opinion, at a confiderable 
diftance, is Sara Samfon, an Englifh 
ftory, of which the idea feems 
chiefly taken from Clariffa, though 
one charaéter in it, that of a violent 
and profligate woman, is evidently 
borrowed from Millwood, in George 
Barnwell. I muftventure to doubt, 
whether a chara¢ter of this fort be 
proper for filling a principal place 
in tragedy. There is a degree of 
infamy in the vice of fuch a perfon, 

Vo L. be : 
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that is fcarcely fuitable to the dig- 
nity of the higher drama, and which 
difgufts us with its appearance. 
The Marwood of Leffing is intros 
duced in fuch a manner as to heigh- 
ten that difguft. The amiabie fe- 
male of the piece, Sara Samfon, is 
no exception from the general de- 
fe&t of female charaéter in this col- 
leftion. And her father, who is 
placed in the tender fituation of 
which feveral authors have made fo 
affefting a ufe, the parent of a child 
feduced from honour, though ftill 
alive to virtue, is infipidly drawn, 
and aukwardly introduced. In this 
tragedy is an incident, of which 
Leiling feems to be fond, as he has 
repeated it with very little variation 
in another tragedy called L’Efprit 
Fort, a dream, related by the he- 
roine, predictive of the cataftrophe. 
This, as it anticipates the conclus 
fion, is always faulty. No part of 
the condué of a play is more nice 
and difficult than that degree of in- 
formation which the author is to 
give the audience in the courfe of 
it. In general, he fhould certainly 
not foreftal their expettations, by 
opening his plot too foon. But 
there is an admirable theatrical ef- 
fe& which often refults from letting 
the audience know what the per- 
fons of the drama are ignorant of, 
which {tretches, if 1 may ufe the 
expreffion, the cords of fear, anxiety 
and hope in the f{peétators, to the 
higheft pitch, through fcenes which 
otherwife would produce thefe feel- 
ings in an inferior, as well as in a 
momentary degree. This know- 
ledge in the audience, of Merope’s 
fon, while fhe, in ignorance of his 
perfon, is on the point of putting 
him to death, is one of the moft in- 
terefting fituations which dramatic 
invention has ever produced; and 
there is nothing on the French flage 
which equals the horror of that fcene 
of Crebillon’s Atree et Thyefte, 
where the devoted brother attempts 
to difguife himfelf from Atreus, 
while the terrified {pettators know 
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him all the while, and tremble at 
every look and word which they 
think will difcover him. 

Next to Leffing, in point of name, 
is Goethe,’ the author of two trage- 
dies in this colleG&tion, Goetz de 
Berliching and Clavidgo, and of a 
drama entitled Stella. The firft I 
have already mentioned as highly 
irregular in its plan, being a Iffe 
thrown into dialogue rather than a 
tragedy. The coftume of the age in 
which the events are fuppofed to 
have happened, is very well pre- 
ferved. ‘The fimple manners, the 
fidelity, the valour, and the gene- 
rofity of a German knight, are 
pourtrayed in a variety of natural 
icenes, This national quality, I 
prefume, has been the caufe of its 
high fame in Germany, to which it 
feems to me to have otherwife not a 
perfeétly adequate claim. His Cla- 
vidgo is founded on an incident 
which happened to the celebrated 
Caron de Beaumarchais in Spain, 
who is introduced as a perfon of the 
drama, under the name of Ronac, 
an anagram of Caron, with the let- 
ters a little tranfpofed. The diftrefs 
of the play arifes from the falfhood 
of a lover, who leaves his miftrefs 
after being engaged to marry her. 
Neither the delineationof the cha- 
raters, nor the management of the 
plot in the firft two aéts, is entitled 
to much applaufe; but the laft aé, 
which paffes in fight of the corpfe 
of Maria, is wrought up with un- 
common force, and mutt, on the 
ftage, Pe pone of high effeét. 
His third performance, Stella, is 
ftrongly marked with that enthu- 
fiaftic fentiment and refined fenfi- 
bility, which, in the Sorrows of 
Werter, he has fo warmly indulged; 
and in point of immoral effeét, the 
drama is equally reprehenfible with 
the novel. Its conclufion is in the 
boldeft ftyle of this fentimental re- 
finement; fince it gives to the hero 
two wives, with whom he is to fhare 
that heart, to which the incidents of 
the play have fhewn the glaims of 
both, : 
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After Leffing and Goethe, Brandes, 
feems to be the author in thefe vos 
lumes next entitled to notice, and 
indeed, in my opinion, the leaft ex. 
ceptionable of them all. His two 
comedies, Le Comte d’O\bach, and 
L’ Hotel Garni, are highly intereft- 
ing in their fable, fpirited and na- 
tural in their dialogue, and contain 
fituations and incidents truly thea- 
trical, and extremely affeéting. 

Among the comedies of thefe vo- 
lumes, is a very pleafant one, en- 
titled Le Creancier, by Mr. Richter, 
A paragraph in his preface is wor-' 
thy of notice, as it ftrongly' marks 
the prevailing tendency of the Ger- 
man tafte in theatrical performances, 
‘© In thefe days,” fays he, “ when 
* all the world reads Shakefpeare 
** and Goethe, a drama like mine, 
‘* which contains no outrageous paf- 
* fions, of which the ftyle is neis 
** ther metaphorical nor bombaftic, 
** which ventures to follow the good 
* old Ariftotelian rules, fo long ex- 
‘* ploded among us, can hardly hope 
** to pleafe the Ariftarchufes of our 
** modern fchool. 

“It is true, I might obferve to 
“ thefe gentlemen, that an honeft 
** banker, who has not loft his wits, 
“will, in all probability, neither 
“* fpeak nor a€t like King Lear, nor 
* his clerk like Jago, nor his daugh- 
 ter’s maid like the confidante of 
** Queen Cleopatra. But thefe old 
** fafhioned obfervations would pro- 
“ bably not fave my poor comedy 
* from condemnation.” 

There is one little piece in the 
colle&ion of Friedel, which every 
reader muft applaud, even if his 
applaufe had not been anticipated 
by the judgment of the late King of 
Pruffia, who pronounces it the only 
very good German comedy. This 
is the Attelage de Pofte, by Colonel 
Emdorft, an officer in the Imperial 
fervice. The plot is founded on 
the violent love for horles of a Ger- 
man Count, who barters his miftrefs 
with his rival for a fet of carriage- 
horfes, ‘ihe charaéers are truly 
comic, the incidents highly — 
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the dialogue infinitely eafy, lively, 
and natural, and fo perfeétly ap- 
ropriated to the f{peakers, that one 
might afcertain the perfons, though 
their names were not affixed to the 
{peeches. 
* But the moft remarkable, and the 
mo‘t ftrongly impreflive of 2ll the 
ieces contained in thefe volumes, 
js that by which the colle€&tion of 
Mr. Friedel is clofed, Les Voleurs, 
a tragedy, by Mr. Schiller, a young 
man, who, at the time of writing it, 
wasonly twenty-three. Bred in the 
Ecole Militaire of Wirtemberg, he 
had little opportunity of informing 
his mind by letters, or of knowing 
mankind by obfervation. But 
amidft the cloiftered ignorance in- 
cident to his fituation, his genius, 
by its own native warmth ‘and 
vigour, produced this wonderful 
drama, which fhews indeed, as might 
be expefted, a certain want of ac- 
uaintance with the manners, as 
well as a total difregard of dramatic 
regularity, but in which the author, 
fortunate, if we dare fay fo, in thefe 
defeéts, has drawn from the fources 
of an ardent and creative imagina- 
tion, chara@ers and fituations of the 
moft interefting and impreffive 
kind, and has endowed thofe cha- 
rafters with a language in the 
higheft degree eloquent, impaffion- 
ed, and fublime. Witha particular 
detail of this tragedy, I fhall clofe 
the account (I am afraid a very im- 
perfect, though without the apology 
of being a fhort one) which I have 
taken the liberty to lay before this 
Society, of the Theatre Allemand. 
A young man, of high birth and 
expectations, Charles, eldeft fon of 
the Comte de Moor, endowed by 
nature with a foul of fire, anda heart, 
full of fenfibility, is led away, in 
the prime of youth, by the love of 
pleafure and diffipation too com- 
mon at thatage. After running a 
courfe of thoughtlefs and criminal 
extravagance, he liftens to the voice 
of virtue, which had been ftifled, 
not loft, in his heart, and writes to 
his father, whom amidft all his vice 
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and folly he had never ceafed to 
love, a letter full of penitence and 
contrition, defiring to return to his 
duty, and to. be received again to 
pardon and to favour. This is 
intercepted by the villainy of a 
younger brother, who manages fo as 
to perfuade his father that his fon 
Charles (who appears to have been 
his great favourite) is totally aban- 
doned to villainy and vice; in con 
fequence of which, the old man 
throws him utterly from his regard, 
and fends him a letter renouncing 
him for ever, and containing that 
paternal maledi@tion, fo dreadful to 
the fenfibility of a fon who loved 
his parent. On re@eipt of this, 
Charles becomes defperate; and, 
amid{t the ftorm of his feelings, out- 
raged by what he thinks the inhu- 
manity of his father, readily accepts 
of a propofal made by fome of Fis 
diffipated companions, to leave a 
world in which they had nothing 
but contempt and poverty to expeét, 
to fly to the forefts of Bohemia, and 
the-e to eftablifh themfelves into a 
fociety of robbers and banditti, of 
which he was to be the chief. In 
the horrid duties of this new em- 
ployment, he fhews all that won- 
derful magnanimity, that perfuafive 
eloquence, that undaunted valour, 
which would have graced a better 
{tation ; yet amidft the elevation 
and aétivity of mind with which 
the exercife and the fuccefs of thefe 
qualities are accompanied, his heart 
is prefled down by remorfe, and 
melted by the tender recolle&ion 
of that virtuous happinefs which, 
in the days of youth and innocence, 
he had once enjoyed. The curfe 
of a father whom he had revered 
and loved, the defertion of a mif- 
trefs, a coufin of his own, of whom 
he was defperately enamoured, the 
fenfe of his outcaft and abandoned 
fituation, and of thofe violations of 
virtue and morality to which it ne- 
ceffarily leads; thofe rending feel- 
ings, thofe melting remembrances, 
joined to that high fenfe of per- 
verted honour which links him to 
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his band, and that ardent valour 
which ‘makes their enterprifes of 
glory ; thefe form a charaéter of the 
moft energetic and interefting kind, 
and the author has given to his hero 


a loftinefs and power of expreffion 


fully adequate to the terrors and 
the paffions which his fituation and 
his feelings produce. The intrinfic 
force of this dramatic charatter is 
heightened by the fingular circum- 


ftances in which it is placed. Cap. 
tain of a band of inexorable and 
fanguinary banditti, whofe furious 
valour he wields to the moft def 
perate purpofes; living with thofe 
affociates, amidft woods and defarts, 
terrible and favage as the wolves 
they have difplaced ; this prefents 
to the fancy a kind of preternatural 
perfonage, wrapped in all the glooe 
my grandeur of vifionary beings, 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 


STATE or RELIGION 1n ABYSSINIA. 
BY MR. BRUCE, 
HERE ig no country in the diftances, a number of thofe beauti- 


world where there are fo many 
churches as in Abyffinia. Though 
the country is very mountainous, 
and confequently the view much 
obftructed, it is very feldom you fee 
lefs than five or fix ; and if you are 
on acommanding ground, five times 
that number. Every great man that 
dies thinks he has atoned for all his 
wickednefs, if he leaves a fund to 
build a church, or has built one in 
his life-time. The king builds many. 
Wherever a victory is gained, there 
a church is ere€ted, in the very field 
ftinking with the putrid bodies of 
the flain. Formerly this was only 
‘the cafe when the enemy was Pagan 
or Infidel; now the fame is obferved 
when the victories are over Chrif- 
tians, : 
The fituation of a church is al- 
ways chofen near running water, for 
the convenience of their purifica- 
tions and ablutions, in which they 
obferve firiétly the Levitical law. 
They are always placed upon the 
top of fome beautiful round hill, 
which is furrounded entirely with 
‘rows of the oxycedrus, or Virginia 
cedar, which grows here in great 
beauty and perfeétion, and is called 
arz. There isnothing adds fo much 
to the beauty of the country as thefe 
churches, and the plantations about 
them. 
In the middle of this plantation 
of cedars is interfperfed, at proper 





ful trees called cuffo, which grow 
very high, and are all extremely 
pitturefque. All the churches are 
round, with thatched roofs; their 
fummits are perfeét cones; the out- 
fide is furrounded by a number of 
wooden pillars, which are nothin 

elfe than the trunks of the cedar- 
tree, and are placed to fupport th¢ 
edifice, about eight feet of the roof 
projecting beyond the wall of the 
church, which forms an agreeable 
walk, or colonade, around it, in hot 
weather, or in rain, The infide of 
the church is in feveral divifions, 
according as is prefcribed by the law 
of Mofes. The firft is a circle, fome- 
what wider than the inner one; 
here the congregation fit and pray. 
Within this is a fquare, and that 
fquare is divided by a veil, or cur- 
tain, in which is another very, {mall 
divition, anfwering to the holy of 
holies. This is fo narrow, that 
none but the priefts can go into it, 
You are barefooted whenever you 
enter the church, and, if bare- 
footed, you may go through every 
part of it, if you have any fuch cu- 
riofity, provided you are pure, 1. e 
have not been concerned with wo- 
men twenty-four hours before, or 
touched carrion or dead bodies, (a 
curious allemblage of ideas) for in 
that cafe you are not to go within 
the precinéts, or outer circumference 


of the church, but fland and fay 
your 
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your prayers at an awful diftance 
among the cedars. ; 
All perfons of both fexes, under 
Jewith difqualifications, are obliged 
to obferve this diftance; and this is 
always a place belonging to the 
church, where, unlefs in Lent, you 
fee the greate(t part of the congre- 
gation; but this is left to your own 
confcience, and, if there was either 
great inconvenience in the one fitu- 
ation, or great fatisfaétion in the 
other, the cafe would be otherwife. 
When you go to the church, you 
put off your fhoes before your firft 
entering the outer precinét ; but you 
muft have a fervant there withthem, 
or elfe they will be ftolen, if good 
for any thing, by the priefts and 
monks, before you come out of the 
church. At entry you kifs the thre- 
fhold, and two door-pofis, goin and 
fay what prayers you pleafe ; that 


finifhed, you come out again, and 
The churches 


your duty is over. 
are full of pi€tures. painted on parch- 


ment. and nailed upon the walls, in a 
manner little lefs dlovenly than you 
fee paltry prints in beggarly country 
ale-houfes. There has been always 
a fort of painting known among the 
{cribes, a daubing much inferior to 
the worft of our fign-painters.— 
Sometimes, for a particular church, 
they get a number of piétures of 
faints, on fkins of parchment, ready 
finifhed from Cairo, in a flyle very 
Jittle {uperior to thefe performances 
They are placed like 
a frize, and hung in the upper part 
St. George is generally 
there with his-dragon, and St. De- 
There is no 
choice in their faints; they are both 
of the Old and New Teltament, and 
thofe that might be difpenfed with 
There is St. Pontius 
Pilate and his wife; there is St. Ba- 
Jaam and his afs; Samfon and his 
jaw-bone; and fo of the reft. But 
the thing that furprifed me moft was 
a kind of {quare- miniature upon the 
front of the head-piece, or mitre, of 
the prieft, adminiftering the facra- 
ment at Adowa, reprefenting Pha- 


of their own, 
of the wall. 


metrius fighting a lion. 


from both. 
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raoh on a white horfe plunging in 
the Red Sea, with many guns and 
piftols {wimming upon the furface 
of it around him. 

Nothing emboffed, nor in relief, 
ever appears in any of their churches; 
all this would be reckoned idolatry, 
fo much fo, that they do not wear a 
crofs, as has been reprefented, on the 
top of the ball of the fendick, or 
ftandard, becaufe it cafts a fhade; 
but there is no doubt that pictures 
have been ufed in their hnandiae 
from the very earlieft age of Chrif- 
tianity. 

The Abunah is looked upon as 
the patriarch of the Aby/iffinian 
church, for they have little know- 
ledge of the coptic patriarch of Alex- 
andria, We are perfe&ly ignorant 
of the hiftory of thefe prelates for 
many years after their appointment. 
The firft of thefe mentioned is Abuna 
Tecla Haimanout, who diftinguifhed 
himfelf by the reftoration of the 
royal family, and the regulations he 
made both in church and ftate, as 
we have feen in the hiftory of thofe 
times: a very remarkable, but wife 
regulation was then made, that the 
Abyffinians recom not have it in 
their power to chufe one of their 
own countrymen as Abuna. 

Wife men faw the fallen ftate of 
literature among them; and unlefs 
opportunity was given, from time to 
time. for their priefts to go abroad to 
Jerufalem for their in{truétion, and 
for the purpofe of bringing the 
Abuna, Tecla Haimanout knew, 
that very foon no fet of people 
would be more fhamefully ignorant 
than thofe pricils, even in the moft 
common dogmas of their profeffion, 
He hoped therefore, by a confi. 
derable ftipend, to tempt fome men 
of learning to accept of this place, 
to give his countenance to learning 
and religion among them. . 

The Arabic canon, which is pre» 
ferved by the Abyflinian church, 

and faid to be of the council of Nice, 
fhould certainly be attributed to this 
Abuna, and is a forgery in, or very 
foon after, his time; for it is plain 
this 
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this canon took place about the year 
1300, that it was lawful to cleé& an 
Abuna, who was a native of Abyf- 
finia before this prohibition, other- 
wife it would not have applied.— 
Abuna Tecla Haimanout was an 
Abyffinian by birth, and he was 
Abuna; the prohibition, therefore, 
had not then taken place: but. as 
no Abyffinian wasafterwards chofen, 
it mult certainly be a work of his 
time, for it is impoffible a canon 
fhould be made by the council of 
Nice, fettling the rank of a bifhop 
in a nation which, for above 200 
years after that general council, were 
not Chriftians, 

As the Abuna very feldom under- 
ftands the language, he has no fhare 
of the government, but goes to the 
palace on days of ceremony, or when 
he has any favour to afk, or com- 
plaint tomake. He is much fallen 
in efteem from what he was for- 
merly, chiefly from his own little 
intrigues, his ignorance, avarice, and 
wantof firmnels. His greateft em- 

loyment is in ordinations. A num- 
of men and children prefent 
themfelves at a diftance, and there 
ftand, from humility, not daring to 
approach him. He then afks who 
are there? and they tell him that 
they want to be deacons. On this, 
with a {mall iron crofs in his hand, 
after making two or three figns, he 
blows with his mouth twice or thrice 
upon them, faying, ‘* Let them be 
deacons.”’ I faw once all the army 
of Begender made deacons, juft re- 
turned from fhedding the blood of 
10,000 men, thus drawn up in Aylo 
Mceidan, and the Abuna ftanding at 
the church of St. Raphael, about a 
quarter of a mile difiant from them. 
With thefe were mingled about 
1000 women, who confequently, 
having part of the fame blaft and 
brandifhment of the crois, were as 
good deacons as the reft. The fame 
with regard to monks. A croud of 
people, when he is riding, will af- 
femble within five hundred yards of 
him, and there_begin a melancholy 
fong. He afks who thefe men with 


beards are? They tell him they want 
to be ordained monks. After the 
fame figns of the crofs, and three 
blafts with his mouth, he orders 
them tobe monks. But in ordain- 
ing priefts, they mutt be able to read 
a chapter of St. Mark, which they 
do in a language he does not under« 
fland a word of. They then give 
the Abuna a brick of falt, to the va- 
lue of perhaps fixpence, for their 
ordination ; which, from this prefent 
given, the Jefuits maintained to be 
fimoniacal, The Itchegué is the 
chief of the monks in general, efpe- 
cially thofe of Debra Libanos. The 
re | of the other monks, called 
thofe of St. Euftathius, is the fu- 
perior of the’convent of Mahebar 
Selaffi, or N.W. corner of Abyfite 
nia, near Kuara, and the Shangalla, 
towards Sennaar and the river Den- 
der, All this tribe is grofsly igno- 
rant, and through time, I believe, 
will loofe the ufe of letters entirely, 

The Itchegué is ordained by two 
chief priefts holding a white cloth, 
or veil, over him, while another fays 
a prayer; and then lay all their hands 
on‘his head, and join in pfalms to- 
gether. He is a man, in troubles 
fome times, of much greater confe- 
quence than the Abuna. There 
are, after thefe, chief priefts and 
{c1ibes, as in the Jewifh church: the 
laft of thefe, the ignorant, carelefs 
copiers of the holy {criptures, 

The monks here do not live in 
convents, as in Europe, but in fe- 
parate houfes round their church, 
and each cultivates a part of the 
property they have in land. The 
priefts have their maintenance aflign- 
ed to them in kind, and do not la- 
bour. A fleward, being a layman, 
is placed among them by the king, 
who receives all the rents belonging 
to the churches, and gives to the 
pricfts the portion that 1s their duc; 
but neither the Abuna, nor any 
other churchman, has any bufineds 
with the revenues of churches, nor 
can touch them. 

The articles of the faith of the 
Aby {linians have been enquired —— 
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and difcuffed with fo much keen- been tranflated. Either of thefe 
nefs in the beginning of this century, words, in our own language, is a fuf- 
that I fear I fhould difoblige fome ficient example of what I have faid, 
of my readers were I to pafs this and in fatt we have adopted them 
fubjeét without notice, from the Latin, Ifwe had adopted 
Their firft bifhop, Frumentius, the fignific&tion of thefe words in 
being ordained about the year 333, religion from the Greek, and applied 
and inftruéted in the religion of the the Latin words of perfon and na- 
Greeks of the church of Alexandria, ture to common and material cafes, 
by St. Athanafius, then fitting in the perhaps we had done better. Nei- 
chair of St. Mark, it follows that ther of them hath ever yet been 
the true religion of the Abyffinians, tranflated into the Abyflimian, fo as 
which they received on their con- to be under{tood to mean the fame 
verfion to Chriftianity, is thatofthe thing in different places. ‘This for 
Greek church; and every rite or a time was, ina certain degree, reme- 
ceremony in the Abyffinian church died, or underftood, by the free ac- 
may be found and traced up to its cels they had, for feveral ages, both 
origin in the Greek church while to Cairo and Jerufalem, where their 
both of them were orthodox, books were revifed and corretted, 
Frumentius preferved Abyffinia and many of the principal orthodox 
untainted with herefy till the day of opinions inculcated, But, fince the 
his death. We find. from a letter conqueft of Arabia and Egypt by 
preferved in the works of St. Atha- Sultan Selim, in 1516, the commu- 
nafius, that Conftantius, the hereti- nication between Abyflinia and thefec 
cal Greek emperor, wifhed St, Atha- two countries hath been very preca- 
nafius to deliver him up, which rious and dangerous, if not entirely 
that patriarch refufed to do: indeed cut off; and now as to doftrine, I am 
at that time it was not in his power, perfeétly convinced they are in every 
Soon after this, Arianifm, and a refpeét to the full as great heretics as 
number of other herefies, each in ever the Jefuits reprefented them, 
their turn, were brought by the And I am confident, if any catholic 
monks from Egypt, and infefted the miffionaries attempt to inftrué them 
church of Abyffinia, A great many again, they will foon lofe the ufe of 
of thefe herefies, in the beginning, letters, and the little knowledge they 
were certainly owing to the dif- yet have of religion, from prejudice 
ference of the languages in thofe only, and fear of incurring a danger 
times, and efpecially the.two words they are not fufficiently acquainted 
nature and perfon, than which no two with, to follow the means of avoid- 
words were ever more equivocal in ing it. 
every language in which they have [ To be concluded in our next. | 


OBSERVATIONS on tHe BURNING FOUNTAIN; 


SITUATED IN THE PARISH OF ST, BARTHELAMI, IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ISERE, IN FRANCE, 


BY MR. BAUVIER, 


7 term fountain is impro- which happened about fifteen years 
perly applied to this place, as ago, it has changed its place, and is 
the water which is found here is now raifed fome feet above iis na- 
only accidental. This pretended tural level. 

fountain, which has long been re- On the 29d of April, 1791, I 
garded as one of the feven wonders went to fee it. I obferved the earth, 
of Dauphiny,isfituated nearariver, which is of an argillaceous nature, 
but by the falling down of the earth, and examined the water, which is 
filtered 
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filtered in {mall quantities through 

thisearth. This water, the "ones 
r 


Odjervations on a 


of which is totally foreign from the 
caufe of ‘the phenomenon we are 
now enquiring. about, appears to 
me to be pure enough, has no re- 
markable tafte, and did not turn 
paper, coloured with the tinures 
of turnfol, or violet, either red or 
green: its temperature was equal 
to that of the atmofphere. 

The appearance of the water 
ferves to prove the evaporation of 
an elaftic fluid, which becomes in- 
flammatory by acontaé with burning 
bodies, and which is a hydrogenous 
gas, the fmell of which is like that 
of gas which arifes during the dif- 
fclution of iron in the fulphuric 
acid, diluted with water: 

A perfon in the neighbourhood 
of St. Bartholomew told me, that 
he often collected in the neighbour- 
hood of this fountain, a fubftance 
like fnow, and which melted fo 
eafily, that he could fcarcely carry 
it home: it is only in fummer that 
this fubftance is to be found. 


Burning Fountain. 


The fame perfon affured me, that 
during fummer the evaporation of 
gas was fo confiderable, that a flame 
was*conftantly to be feen of five or 
fix feet high; and that travellers, 
on a fight of it, imagined they faw 
a village on fire. 

It is probable that the inflamma- 
tion of the gas is in proportion to 
the quantity of the eleétric fluid, 
which is between the earth and the 
clouds. 


Is this evaporation of gas occa- 


fioned by the decompofition of ful. 
phur? If fo, the hydrogenous gas 
muft be fulphurated, and what } 
have obferved was not of that kind, 

Or does it arife from any other 
caufe ? ; 

It would be proper to dig the 
earth in this place, which certainly 
would be of fome advantage to 
{cience: for 1400 years this phe- 
nomenon has exifted, and Saint Au- 
guitine, chapter VII. of his City of 
God, mentions the burning fountain 
in the neighbourhood of Grenoble, 


CASE or a PERSON secomine SHORT-SIGHTED 1n 
ADVANCED AGE, 
: BY THOMAS HENRY, F.R.S. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AT MANCHESTER, 


Remember it was, fome years 

fince, mentioned in this Society, 
that a method had been tecome 
mended, but where or by whom I 
do not recolle&, of preventing the 
neceflity of ufing {peétacles, in ad- 
vanced age. It confilted in the 
practice of reading a very {mall 
print by the light of a {mall candle. 
By this means, the humours of the 
eye being protruded, the cry talline 
lens was {uppofed to be hindered 
from lofing its convex form, and 
affaming that flatnefs, which it ac- 
quires in old perions, 

I lately met with a gentleman, 
who, contrary to what generally 
happens to men as they advance 
in life, was, at the age of fifty, be- 
come fhori-lighted; whereas, when 


younger, his eyes had not that 
fault; and who inftead of being 
obliged to ufe convex gtaffgs, had 
found it neceflary to employ con- 
cave ones, and to procure them ftill 
more fo, the older he grew. This 
change in his fight, he informed 
me, he firft obferved, after having 
for fome time accuftomed himfelf 
to read a book, printed in a {mall 
charaéter, and, that, frequently in 
the clofe of the evening, when the 
light was not favourable for the 
purpofe. 

As this is an uncommon faét, and 
may ferve to confirm the propriety 
of the doétrine I have alluded to, 
1 thought it might be proper to 
communicate it to the Society. 


AN 
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Aw ESSAY on tHe USE or COMETS, ann aw ACCOUNT or 
THEIR LUMINOUS APPEARANCE, 


WITH SOME CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF HEAT, 


BY HUGH WILLIAMSON, M.D. 


FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, 


A Comet is a folid dark body 
revolving round the fun in 
{tated periods, receiving light and 
heat from the fun. Comets revolve 
as other planets do in an ellipfis, 
one part of which is much farther 
from the fun than another ; fome of 
them are very eccentric; that which 
appeared anno 1680 was twelve 
thoufand millions of miles from the 
fun in aphelio, it was not half a 
million in perihelio. The period 
of the comet which appeared anno 
1758 1975 years. That of 1661 is 
120 years. And that of 1680 is 575 
years. Though comets doubtlefs 
move in an ellipfis, yet from the 
extreme length of their path, the 
{mall part that falls under our obfer- 
vation, the difficulty in determining 
the comet’s abfolute diftance or ve- 
locity, &c. we have obtained no 
certainty concerning the period of 
any comet except the three I have 
mentioned, nor fhall we ever deter- 
mine their periods in all probability, 
except by a feries of obfervations on 


the return of cach particular comet,, 


which may require feveral thoufands 
of years, 

Comets receive their light and 
heat from the fun, for they appear 
to have no light of their own, and 
are thence invifible, except on their 
near approach to the fun, In the 
year 1723, an aftronomer had the 
fortune to difcover a comet by means 
of his telefcope before it was bright 
enough to become vifible by the 
naked eye. The great comet which 
appeared anno 1743 feemed no 
larger than a ftar of the fourth mag- 
nitude when firft difcovered; as it 
came down towards the fun it ac- 
quired atail, and increafed gradually 

Vou, 1X, 


in fize and luftre till it obtained 
that amazing form with which it 
terrified half the world. . As this 
comet departed from the fun, its tail 
decreafed, it loft its brightnefs, till 
in a fhort time it became invifible ; 
this has alfo been the fate of every 
other comet; hence it is plain that 
their light, like that of other planets, 
is borrowed from the fun. 

Having juft mentioned thofe ge- 
neral properties in which comets 
evidently agree with other planets, 
I fhall now try to account for that 
luminous train which attends them 
on their approach to the fun, from 
which they are generally denomina- 
ted blazing ftars, and are fuppofed 
to differ effentially from every other 
planet or ftar. If I fhould be fingu- 
lar in any part of my opinion on 
this fubjeét, I prefume I fhall be in- 
dulged, fince it is matter of mere 
hy pothefis. 

Comets are not blazing {tars, they 
do not burn atall, nor is there any 
remarkable heat in that tail which 
has fo often terrified the nations, 
and been thought to portend diflu- 
lution to the world itfelf. The co- 
met of 1743 had acquired a tail 
fome thoufands of miles long above 
two months before he paffed the fun, 
while he was yet three hundred 
millions of miles from the fun. 
Surely this could not be a flame of 
fire kindled by the fun, elie comets 
take fire in a place where every drop 
of water on this globe would in- 
{tantly freeze. There is no great 
reafon to think that comets burn 
by their own heat, fince their tail, 
whatever it be, as well as their light, 
evidently depends on the fun, as we 
have already explained. 

Phi- 
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Philofophers have differed greatly 
in their attempts to account for the 
tail of a comet. One imagines that 
comets are furrounded on all fides 
by a lucid fiery vapour, or atmof- 

here, which on account of the fun’s 
some light, is only vifible in the 
dark, whence we fee no part of it 
but that which is in the fhadow of 
the comet on the fide oppofite to 
the fun. According to him their 
atmof{phere extends in all direStions 
feventy or eighty millions of miles, 


_ for fome comets have appeared with 


a tail of that length, fo that from 

the near approach of comets to the 

earth we mutt frequently have been 

enveloped in that fame lucid atmof- 
here. 

From the extreme viciffitudes 
which comets feem to endure, at one 
time penetrated with intolerable 
cold, at another time blazing with 
deftruétive heat, fome have irre- 
verently conjectured that they were 
defigned as a place of future refi- 
dence for the unhappy tranfgreffors 
in this ftate, and thus vainly fuppofe 
that fifty or an hundred worlds were 
created for the fake of punifhing 
the inhabitants of this little globe. 
It is fufficient to have mentioned 
fuch conjeétures, 

The great Sir Ifaac Newton was 
of opinion, that comets were de- 
figned, among other purpofes, to 
nourifh and refrefh this earth and 
all the neighbouring planets. He 
imagined that by vegetation and 


putrefaction, a great deal of radical- 


moifture is confumed or changed 
into earth; that the tail of a comet 
is a thick vapour exhaled from the 
comet by the heat of the fun, which 
vapour is f{cattered through the pla- 
netary regions, and part of it being 
received within our atmofphere, 
occafionally fupplies our lofs of 
moitture. 

Whatever properties have been 
afcribed to heat, it feems very clear 
that evaporation cannot be per- 
formed unlefs by means of an atmof- 
phere whereby the fluid is attrafted, 
fufpended and carried off, There- 


fore if we fuppofe that the earth 
and all the planets are fupplied 
with radical moifture from the 
comets, we muft all fuppofe, that 
the folar fyftem is univerfally filled 
with an atmofphere fufficient for 
attra€ting and fufpending fluids, 
which hypothefis would certainly 
deftroy our prefent fyftem of aftro- 
nomy. Befides this we may obferve, 
that from the moft accurate chymicak 
analyfis, there feems great reafon to 
believe, that all the apparent changes 
in matter depend on combination 
and folution alone. That water 
may be combined with carth and 
again feparated from it; but, that 
fince the creation, this globe has 
not fuftained the abfolute lofs of one 
ounce of water, of gained one ounce 
of earth, Therefore we do not 
require any nourifhment from the 
vapour of comets. 

I fee no reafon to doubt that 
comets were created like this world, 
to be the refidence of intelligent 
beings; fome of them no doubt 
which travel to immenfe diftances 
through the heavens, may be inha- 
bited by an order of beings, greatly 
{uperior to this fhort lived race of 
mortals, and much better fitted for 
comprehending and admiring the 
works of their divine original, 
which they behold in greater per- 
fe€tion. One of the primary ideas 
we form of the fupreme being is, 
that he is the fource of life, intelli- 
gence and happinefs, and delights 
to communicate them; the earth we 
tread, the water we drink, and the 
very air in which we breathe, fwarm 
with living creatures, all fitted to 
their feveral habitations. Are we 
to fuppofe that this little ‘globe is 
the only animated part of the crea- 
tion, while the comets, many of 
which are larger worlds, and run a 
nobler courfe, are an idle chaos, 
formed for the fole purpofe of be- 
ing frozen and burnt in turns. We 
cannot admit the thought; the co- 
mets are doubtlefs inhabited. The 
great viciflitudes of climate, is the 
only plaufible objettion that has 
been 
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been made to this opinion. The 
comet of 1680 came within one 
hundred thoufand miles of the fun, 
but the fun’s whole diameter is 
more than feven hundred thoufand 
miles. ‘The comet’s heat was then 


; fuppofed to have been two thoufand 


times hotter than red hot iron; but 
the fame comet was about twelve 
thoufand millions of miles from the 
{un, at his greateft diftance, when it 
is f{uppofed, that he perceived ten 
thoufand times lefs heat than we 
ufually enjoy. Hence it is fup- 
pofed, that fuch a planet could 
never afford a comfortable refidence 
for rational creatures, , 

But here philofophers have taken 
for granted that the heat of every 
body is inverfely as the fquare of 
its diftance from the fun, a propo- 
fition which I greatly fufpeé& ; for I 
apprehend ‘that it is contrary to 
experiment. 

ere heat a certain body pro- 
ceeding immediately from the fun, 
the quantity of heat in any {pace 
would doubtlefs be inverfely as the 
{quare of its diftance from the fun. 
But I fee no reafon to believe that 
heat comes from the fun, while there 
is much reafon to think that it does 
not. We perceive that light comes 
from the fun. We alfo perceive 
that heat is produced in the bodies 
on which the rays of light fall, 
hence we are apt to confound light 
and heat together, though it be 
demonftrable that light is not heat 
and that heat is not light. So con- 
trafted is our knowledge of the pri- 
mary conftituent parts of bodies, 
that we cannot readily determine 
why any particular caufe fhould 
not excite heat with equal facility 
in all bodies. But we are taught 
by experience that different quanti- 
ties are produced by the fame caufe, 
according to the medium on which 
it operates, It alfo appears that 
the particular aptitude of any 
body to be heated is nearly as the 
elafticity of that body, or the cohe- 
fion of its parts, Whatever pro- 
duces a tremulous motion in the 


articles of any body, excites heat 
in that body, and vice verfa what- 
ever excites heat produces a tremu- 
lous motion in the particles of the 
body. Does heat therefore confilt 
in nothing elfe than the rapid vi- 
brations of the minute particles of 
any body ? or is there an elementary 
cg: of fire diffufed through all 

odies, which is only excited or 
brought into aftion by any caufe 
which produces a tremulous motion 
in the particles of thofe bodies ? the 
latter feems molt probable, though 
in folving the prefent hypothefis 
there is no difference whether heat 
depends on the fimple vibration of 
the particles of matter, or whether 
it depends on the fire which was 
only brought into aftion by the 
vibration of thofe particles, provided 
it fhould appear that the heat in 
every body 1s uniformly as the vi- 
bratory motion of the particles of 
that body.—This I apprehend is the 
cafe, and fhall beg leave to mention 
fuch evidence as feems to render 
the matter at leaft very probable. 

Philofophers have enumerated 
five methods by which heat is gene- 
rated, viz. 1, by attrition, 2, chymi- 
cal mixture, 3, fermentation, 4, in- 
flammation, and 5, by the fun. In 
all thefe cafes it appears that the 
heat depends on a vibratory motion 
which by one means or another is 
excited in the particles of the body. 

Let us fee how this theory of the 
generation of heat may be fubfer- 
vient to the inhabitants of the come- 
tary worlds. 

It is evident that comets are fure 
rounded with an atmofphere very 
different from that of our globe; 
the height of our atmofphere is 
hardly fuppofed to exceed 60 or 70 
miles, while that of a comet is fre- 
quently 8 or 10,000 miles. Why 
fhould they have fuch a weight of 
atmofphere more than us? this is 
doubtlefs fubfervient to fome very 
extraordinary purpofe, We may 
alfo f{uppofe with great probability, 
that the atmofphere of a comet dif- 
fers greatly from ours. The parti- 
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cles may be fmaller, more fubtile, 
elaftic, and much more cafily heated, 
whence the fun’s rays may be 
enabled to warm fuch an atmofphere 
comprefled together by the weight 
of eight or ten thoufand miles, at a 
diftance from the fun, in which we 
fhould perceive the moft intenfe 
cold, This will explain the manner 
in which the inhabitants of a comet 
may be fufficiently warm at their 
greateft diftance from the fun; but 
if they were proportionably heated 
on their neareft approach to the 
fun, their fummer heats would be 
intolerable; but this muft certainly 
be the cafe if their atmofphere were 
in a permanent ftate, and continued 
in all feafons of equal denfity and 
weight. We are certain, however, 
from obfervation, that this is not 
the cafe; for as the comet = 
proaches the fun, we can eafily 
perceive its atmofphere greatly ra- 
rified, and thence rendered lefs fit 
for generating or retaining hear. 
But this is not the principal relief 
which cometarians receive from 
the fummer’s heat. The atmofphere 
of a comet feems to undergo a 
change which is peculiar to itlelf. 
It is removed by the rays of light, 
and thrown off to a confiderable 
diftance behind the planet. It is 
demonftrable that the rays of light 
pafs with amazing velocity, they 
travel above thirteen millions of 
miles in a minute; fuch amazing 
velocity multiplied into their weight, 
however {mall they be, muft give 
them a confiderable momentum or 
impelling force, ‘which muft be 
great in regions near the fun; by 
this force they repel the extremely 
fubtile and light particles of air, 
and drive them off tofuch a diftance 
behind the comet that their weight 


is hardly perceived on its furface, 
The atmofphere being thus repelled 
by the fun’s rays, and thrown as it 
were into a fhelter behind the 
planet, will be there extended Jon- 
gitudinally in the form of a fhadow, 
being very rare towards the top. 
Every particle near the furface of 
this immenfe ftream of air muft be 
illuminated by the refraétion and 
reflection of the fun’s rays, whence 
they will exhibit the faint appearance 
of a blaze. Thus we are apt to 
imagine that a comet is intenfely 
hot, and that a prodigious flame 
proceeds from it, while we fee no- 
thing elfe than its enlightened at- 
mofphere. 

As the inhabitants of comets are 
not preffed by day, when they come 
near the fun, with a thoufandth part 
of the atmofphere which ufually 
furrounds them, and which is 
doubtlefs the mediate and princi- 
pal caufe of their perceiving heat, 
we may eafily fee how they may be 
tolerably cool at noon day, on their 
neare{t approach to the fun, 

If we might form any conjeure 
concerning the life of a cometarian, 
from the annual periods of the 
world which he inhabits, we fhould 
apprehend that he far exceeds the 
years of an antediluvian., Or might 
we attempt to meafure the continu- 
ance of this globe, from the length 
of time which will be neceffary to 
bring the aftronomy of comets, as 
well as every other {cience, to that 
perfeétion at which they muft doubt- 
lefs arrive, we fhould infer that a 
{mall portion of that time is yet 
elapfed. On which ever of thefe 
fubjeéts the mind is fuffered to ftray 


fora few minutes, it will find fuf- - 


ficient fubje& of pleafing {peculas 
tion, i 


OBSERVATIONS on BEES, 


BY J. HUNTER, F.R.8 


Of ihe Common Bee. 
JHE common bee, from a num- 
ber of peculiarities in its ceco- 
nomy, has called forth the attention 


of the curious ; and from the profits 
arifing from its labours, it has be- 
come the obje& of the interefted: 
therefore no wonder it has excited 
ie 
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pniverfal. attention, .even from the 
moft favage to the moft civilized 

eople, but it has hardly been con- 
fidered by the anatomift, at leaft the 
two modes of inveftigation have 
not gone fo much hand in hand as 
they ought to have done. 

The hiltory of the bee has rather 
been confidered as a fit fubjeét for 
the curious at large, whence more 
has been confidered than obferved. 
Swammerdam, indeed, has rather 
erred on the other fide, having with 
great induftry been very minute on 
the particular ftru€ture of the bee, 
I fhall here obferve, that it is com- 
monly, not only unneceflary, to be 
minute’ in our defcription of parts 
in natural hiftory, but in general 
improper. It is unneceflary, when 
it does not apply to any thing, but 
in the thing itfelf more efpecially, 
if it be of no confequence; but 
whenever it applies, then it fhould 
be fo far treated accurately. Mi- 
nutiz beyond what is effential, tire 
the mind, and render that which 
fhould entertain along with inftruc- 
tion, Leavy and difagreeable; the 
more fo too, if the parts are {mall, 
when the fenfe can only take them 
in fingly, and the mind can hardly 
comprehend the whole, or apply all 
the parts combined to any confe- 
quent ation. This has been too 
much the cafe with Swammerdam; 
he often attempted too much accu- 
racy in his defcription of minute 
things. But the natural hiftory of 
infeéts has not been fufficiently un- 
derftood at large, fo as to throw 
light on this fubje&, where there 
was an analogy, and where without 
fuch an analogy it muft appear in 
the bee alone unintelligible, from 
the obf{curity attending fome parts 
of their ceconomy; for there’ is 
hardly any {pecies of animals but 
what has fome of its ceconomy ob- 
fcure, and probably this is as much 
fo in this infe&, as in any other 
clafs of animals, we are at one fea- 
fon of the year almoft daily feeing, 
yet thefe parts of the ceconomy may 
pe evident in fome other fpecies of 


the fame tribe or genus, and. thus 
be clear up from analogy, fo that 
the {pecies affift each other in their 
demonftration. This is evident in 
the whole tribe of flying infetts, 
for what is loft and cannot be made 
out in the one, may be demonftrated 
in another; and we find there are 
{ome things in the ceconomy of the 
bee, that cannot be feen or demon- 
{trated in it alone, but which are 
evident in fome other infe&s; and 
while they poffefs the fame parts, 
and other circumftances are fimilar, 
we muft conclude the ufes of thofe 
parts are fimilar in both; for when 
a circumftance in one animal can- 
not be found out in that animal, 
but can in another, then the natural 
conclufion is, that the ufes are fimi- 
lar in both. 

Though the bee may be claffed 
in fome degree among the domettic 
animals, yet from there being fuch 
a clufter of them, and becaufe they 
are an offenfive and irritable ani- 
mal, their ations are rendered very 
obfcure, and can only be obferved 
by little ftarts; often we can only 
fee the effets which render the 
knowledge of their economy {till 
imperfeé& : they would in many 
cafes feem to evade our wifhes; 
they often remove out of our fight 
part of their ceconomy when they 
can; thus they often remove their 
eggs and young. Many quadru- 
peds do this, as cats, &c. and I have 
reafon to believe that birds can re- 
move their eggs, at leaft I have rea- 
fon to fufpect the {parrow of this. 

As the bee is an infeé&, it has 
moft things peculiar to that clafs of 
animals; fuch as are common, are 
not to be taken notice of in the © 
hiftory of this infeét, but only i's 
pecultarities, which diftingu:fhes it 
from all.others, and conftitute it to 
be a bee; and as bees form a large 
tribe of infetts, it is the more fingn- 
lar peculiarities that conititute a 
diftinét {pecies of this tribe. As 
moft parts of the wconomy of in- 
fefts have not been in every refpect 
underftood, and although now 


known 
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known in fome infcéts, yet cannot 
be obferved in the bee, but which 
accord with many circumftances at- 
tending this infe@, therefore fuch 
muft be brought into the prefent 
hiftory of the bee, to render it more 
complete. I fhall not be minute 
in the anatomy of this animal, as 
that would be too tedious and un- 
interefling, When we talk of the 
ceconomy of the colony, fuch as 
the fecreting wax, making combs, 
colleéting farina, honey, feeding 
the maggots, covering in the chry- 
falis and the honey, ftinging, &c. 
at is the labouring bees that are 
meant. 

In purfuing any fubje&, moft 
things come to light, as it were, by 
acc'dent; that is, many things arife 
out of inveftigation that were not 
at firft conceived; and even misfor- 
tunes in experiments have brought 
things to our knowledge, that were 
not, and probably would not ‘have 
been, previoufly conceived: on the 
other bead; I have often devifed 
experiments by the fire-fide, or in 
my carriage, and have alfo con- 
ceived the refult; but when I tried 
' the experiment, the refult was dif- 


ferent, or I found that the experi-. 


ment could not be attended with 
all the circumftances that were 
fuggefted. ° 

As bees, from their numbers, hide 
very much their obfervations, it is 
neceflary to have fuch contrivances 
as will explore their ceconomy. 
Hives, with glafs lights in them, 
often fhew fome of their operations, 
and when wholly of glafs, ftill more; 
but as they form fuch a clufter, and 
begin their combs in the center, 
little can be feen till their work be- 
comes enlarged; and by that time 
they have a a much larger 
quantity of bees, fo as ftill to ob- 
fcure their progrefs, Very thin 
glafs-hives are the beft calculated 
’ for expofing their operations, the 
diftance from fide to fide about 
three inches of height and length, 
fufficient for a fwarm of bees to 
complete one fummer’s work in, 
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As one perpendicular comb, the 
whole length and height of the hive 
in the center, dividing it into two, 
is the beft pofition for expofing 
their operations, it is etettar} to 
give them a lead or dire€tion to 
form it fo. Therefore it is proper 
to make a ridge along the top from 
end to end, in the center between 
the two fides, for they like to begin 
their comb from an eminence. If 
we wifhed to have them tranfverfe 
or oblique, it would only be necef- 
fary to make tranfverfe or oblique 
ridges in the hive. I had one made 
of two broad pieces of plate glafs, 
with glafs ends, which an{wered for 
fimple expofure very well; but I 
often faw operations going on when 
I wifhed to have caught fome of the 
bees, or to take out a piece of comb, 
&c.; therefore I had hives made 
of the fame fhape and fize, but with 
different panes of glafs, each pane 
opening with hinges; fo that if I 
faw any thing going on that I wifhed 
to examine more minutely or imme- 
diately, I opened the pane at this 
part, and executed what I wifhed, 
as much as was in my power: this 
I was obliged to do with great cau- 
tion, as often the comb was faftened 
to the glafs at this part. When I 
faw fome operations going on, the 
dates or periods of which I wifhed 
to afcertain, fuch as the time of lay- . 
ing eggs, hatching, &c. I made a 
litle dot with white paint oppofite 
to the cell where the egg was laid, 
and putdown the date. From thefe 
animals forming colonies, and from 
a vatt variety of effe&ts being pro- 
duced, and with sa degree of atten- 
tion and nicety,@hat feem even to 
vie with man; man not being in 
the leaft jealous, has wifhed to be- 
ftow on them more than they pof- 
fefs, viz. a reafoning faculty, while 
every action is only inftinétive, and 
what they cannot avoid or alter, 
except from neceffity, not from 
fancy. They have been fuppofed 
to be legiflators, even mathemati- 
cians; indeed, upon a fuperficial 
view, there is fome fhew o -* 

or 
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for fuch fuppofitions; but people {trative proof; and perhaps the life 
have gone much further, and-have of the common bee may at leaft be 
filled up in their imaginationsevery in our power to know, for their 
blank, but in fo unnatural away, numbers in the fame fociety make 
that one reads it as if it were the it almoft impoflible to be afcertain-. 
defcription of a monfter. Proba- ed. From their forming a colony - 
bly the beft way of treating the hif- or fociety, which keeps ftationary 
tory of this infe&, is only to de- the continuance of this fociety, is 
{cribe what it is, and the readers known; but to what age the indi- 
will immediately fee where authors vidual lives, is not known. We 
have been inventing. However, are certain, hewever, that it is only 
there are fome affertions that fhould the labourers and queens that con- 
be particularly taken notice of, tinue this fociety, bor the males die 
{uch as forming queen bees at plea- the fame year they are formed, 
fure. From their fixing on the branches 
Countries that have but little va- of trees, under projeéting expofed 
riety in their feafons, may lave in- furfaces when they {warm, we fhould 
{eéts whofe ceeonomy iswelladapted be inclined to fuppofe that they 
to this uniformity, and which would were animals of a warm climate; 
not be fuited to a climate whofe yet their providing liberally for the 
feafons are very different; for in- change of climate, or rather for a 
feéts of countries, whofe feafons are change of feafon, would, on the con- 
ftrongly marked, as in this, have trary, make us believe they were 
a period in their life which it is adapted for changeable climates, or 
little in our power to inveftigate, rather thefetwo circumftances would 
and can be fcarcely difcovered but make us fuppofe they were fitted 
by accident, for experiments often for both, and their univerfallity 
give little afliftance, therefore we provesit. AndI do conceive, that in 
are obliged to fill up this blank by a pretty warm uniform climate their 
reafoning, and from analogy, where oeconomy may be fomewhat dif- 
we have any. This period is prin- ferent from what it is in the change- 
cipally the winter, in thofe infeéts able, as they would not be under 
that livethrough that feafon, Ani- the fame neceflity to lay up fo much 
mals of feafon, are fomewhat like ftore, and probably might employ 
molt vegetables, while the common their cells in breeding Jor a much 
bee is only an animal of feafons in longer period; however, a good 
the common attions of life, or what climate agrees with them belt, as allo 
may be called its voluntary ations, a good feafon, than in an indifferent 
and therefore is fomewhat like the climate, fuch at Britain. We find 
human {pecies, fuited to every the common bee in, Europe, Afia, 


. country, which may be the reafon Africa, and America, That they 


why it is fo univerfal an animal, may or fhould be in the three firft 
for I believe bees are one of the is eafily fuppofed, but how they 
moft univerfal animals known; yet came to America.is not fo readily 
this may rife from cultivation, in conceived ; for although a kind of 
confequence of which they have manageable animal, yet they do not 
been brought into climates, where like {uch long confinement in their 
of themfelves they would not have hives as would carry them to the 
come. Wett Indies, excepting in an ice- 
Infeéts are fo fmall, and fo few houfe; for when | have endeavour- 
of them are capable of being do- ed toconfine them in their hives, 
metticated, that the duration of their they have been fo reftlefs, as to de- 

life is not eafily afcertained, there- ftroy themfelves. 
fore we are to rely more oncircum- The female and the working bee 
ftantial than on polrive or demon- in every {pecies have flings, which 
renders 
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renders them an animal of offence 
indeed, but rather of defence; for 
although they make an attack, I be- 
lieve it is by way of defence, ex- 
cepting when they attack one an- 
other, which is feldom or never 
with their ftings. As this belongs 
more to the labourers, it fhall be 
confidered when | treat of them in 
particular, Of the whole bee tribe, 
the common bee is the eaficft irri- 
tated; for as they have property, 
they are jealous of it, and feem to 
defend it; but when not near it, 
they are quiet, and muft be hurt be- 
fore they will fling, With all this 
difpofition for defence, which is 
only to fecure their property or 
themfelves, when more clofely at- 
tacked; yet they have no covetouf- 
nefs, nor a difpofition to obftruét 
others. ‘Thus two bees or more, 
while fucking at the fame flower, 
without the firft poffeflor claiming 
it as his right, a hundred may be 
about the fame drop of honey, if it 
is beyond the boundaries of their 
own right, but what they have col- 
leéted they defend. It is eafily 
known when they mean to fting ; 
they fly about the obje& of their 
anger very quickly, and by the 
quicknefs of their motion evade be- 
ing {truck or attacked, which 1s 
difcovered by the found of their 
wings, as if going to give a ftroke 
as they fly, a very different noife 
from that of the wings when coming 
home of a fine evening loaded with 
farina or honey; it is then a foft 
contented noife. When a fingle 
hee is attacked by feveral others, it 
feems the moft paflive animal pof- 
fible, making no refiltance, and 
even hardly feeming to wifh to get 
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away, and in this manner they allow 
themfelves to be killed. They are 
perhaps the only infeét that feed in 
the winter, and therefore the only 
onc that lays up an external ftore; 
and as all onal, whether infeéts 
or not, that keep quiet in the winter 


without either eating at all, or eats. 


ing very little in proportion to 
what they do in the fummer, grow 
fat and mufculer in the fummer, 
(which I term internal ftore) we fee 
why the common hee need not be 
fatter at one time than another, and 
accordingly we find them nearly of 
the fame fatnefs the year round, 
There are accidents befalling 
hives of bees that are not eafily ac- 
counted for. I had a hive, which 
in the month of November was be- 
come quite empty of bees; and upon 
examination, had no honey in it, 
which was ftrong in the fummer, 
and had violent attacks made upon 
it in Oftober by wafps, belonging 
to a neft in the garden, but appeared 
quiet when the neft was removed, 
Upon examining this hive, I found 
only five dead bees, and not a drop 
of honey in any one cell; there was 
a good deal of bee-bread in different 
cells, {cattered up and down the 
comb, which was become white, 
with mould on its furface. On the 
other hand, I have had fwarms die 
in the winter in the hives, while 
there was a great plenty of honey 
in the combs: what feemed remark- 
able, they all died with their pro- 
bofcis elongated ; and in thofe 
which I opened, I found the fto- 
machs full of honey, and their in- 
teftines full alfo of excrement, efpe- 
cially the laft part. 
[ To be continued. | 
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; ee E notorious bad management dered it effentially neceffary that the 


of the affairs of the Eaft India 
Company, at home and abroad, ren- 


legiflative body fhould interfere to 
regulate them; but the wifeft poli- 
ticians 
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ticians were at variance in their opi- 
nions how far that interference 
fhould extend. During the admi- 
nitration of the juftly reprobated 
coalition, Mr. Fox brought in a bill 
for the regulation of the affairs of 
the Eaft India Company ; the event 
of which, and the confequent down- 
fall of the miniftry, are well known. 

Mr. Pitt, on his acceffion to the 
miniftry, brought in a bill for the 
regulation of the affairs of the Eaft 
India Company, a bill which was 
contefted by oppofition with great 
warmth, and with an account of 
which we fhall clofe this detail, for 
the fubfequent affairs are well 
known, and the Eaft India Com- 
pany, no longer free and indepen- 
dent, are become the mere tools of 
the Board of Contreul. It was en- 
atted, that the king fhould appoint 
fix perfons, being privy counfellors, 
to be aboard of controul for India 
affairs, to check, fuperintend, and 
controul the civil and military go- 
vernment and revenue of the Com- 
pany, who were to have free accefs 
to all the papers and muniments of 
the company, and copies of all pro- 
ceedings and difpatches were to be 
delivered to them; that the Direc- 
tors were to pay*due obedience to 
this board of controul. 

An abfolute power was given to 
the governor and council of Bengal 
to originate orders to inferior prefi- 
dencies. The fupreme council were, 
however, forbidden, unlefs attacked, 
to commence war, or form any of- 
fenfive treaty. Various regulations 
were made refpetting the nabob of 


Arcot, and rajah of Tanjour. Crimes 

committed in India, were: made 

amenable to an Englifh court of 

juttice. Prefents were forbidden to 

be received. Governors were al- 

lowed to imprifon fufpeéted perfons, 

and fend them to England; and fer-’ 
vants of the Company returning to 

England, were to give in an eftimate 

on oath to the court of Exchequer of 
their property, within two months 

after their arrival, one copy to be 

kept in the Exchequer, and the other 

in the India Houfe; and the board 

of controul, court of dire&tors, and 

three proprietors of 1000/. ftock, 

might move the court of Exchequer 

to examine the validity of it. The 

court of Exchequer, if they fee 

caufe, are to examine the accufed 

on oath, and toimprifon him until he 

fhall have anfwered interrogatories 

in a fatisfaétory manner: perfons 

neglefting to give in an account, or 

mifreprefenting in the valuc of 2000/, 

fterling, to forfeit their whole pro- 

perty. The Attorney General is 

authorized to file information again{t 

any one who has committed crimes 
in India, and the court of King’s 

Bench may imprifon or bail fuch 

perfon ; and a certain number of 
perfons to be chofen by the Houfe of 
Lords, and a certain number of the 
Commons by that Houfe, toconftitute 
a court of judicature for the trial of 
the accufed; and the court was 

finally to confift of the judges no- 
minated by the crown, four peers, 

and {ix commoners, who may pu- 
nifh by fine and imprifonment, 
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E repaired to fome wells, 

which were the more wel- 
come to us, as water began to fail 
us. We were cautious not to tarry 
on that place. By this precaution, 
we were lefs expofed to be difco- 
vered by the keepers of the flocks 

Vou. IX, 


that reforted there for watering, and 
whofe tracks were {till recent. 

Four days after we difcovered 
high mountains to our right ; they 
{tretched forward on our road.— 
Some time after I {aw a {mall cloud, 
which was followed by feveral more, 

; This 
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This was a novelty to me, as I had 
feen nothing but a ferene {ky in that 
defert, 

In the meanwhile we continued 
labouring under fear and fatigue. by 
the forced marches and counter- 
marches we were obliged to make, 
whenever we difcovered tracks or 
other marks, threatening an encoun- 
ter with Arabians. Often, if we 
chanced to meet with rifing ground, 
we were obliged to wheel about 
with loofe reins, to avoid difcovery 
from the lower parts of thofe deferts, 
which are ufisalby inhabited in fum- 
mer time. When the paflages were 
critical, we concealed ourfelves by 
day, and marched by night. 

When we came up to thofe high 
mountains, we perceived fome low 
ground, whitened by the falt-petre, 
which had been lodged there by the 
winter waters, On certain {pots, 
the earth formed a cruft extremely 
dry, but raifed up like a vault, and 
feparated about four inches from the 
foil; fo that our dromedaries, under 
whom it gave way, had much difh- 
culty in their march. This cruft 
was caufed, in all likelihood, by the 


‘intenfe heat of the fun immediately 


after the rains. 

They pointed out to me a city in 
the mountain, which I could not 
fee, and whofe name I am ignorant 
of; I was likewife fhewn a market 
of Arabians, which was held on the 
plain. I paffed crofs a confiderable 
range of very {mall ruins, which by 
their poverty were little interefting. 

I remarked in thofe parts the vel- 
tiges of Arabian encampments during 
winter : they were on heights, and 
along the fides of torrents, The foil 
began to fhew more earth, but was 
at the fame time more replete with 
difficulties by the holes made by rats, 
who in all appearance take up their 
lodging there in the lealt dry part of 
the feafon. Thofe cavities rendered 
the foil as it were undermined, fo 
that where the dromedary fet its 
foot, the ground finking. ti gave 
way under it, and the feet were al- 
ways difficult to be difengaged, It 
was lucky for us that this foil lay 
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out of our flight. We ranged the: 
mountains to the right, and found a 
watering-place, which lay in the 
middle of the plain. The putrid 
and bitter water was in the inner. 
moft part of a cavern of rock, which 
was tolerably deep, and which itfelf 
ftood at the end of a vaft hollow: it 
{cemed fit to convey an idea of the 
infernal fources, both by its fituation 
and quality. We hid ourfelves the 
next day, at a good diftance from 
that place, between too hills. At 
night we made our way up to the 
mountains: the moon gave its light 
till one o’clock in the morning, and 
about ten in the evening we flopped, 
in expeétation of its fetting, as we 
were at the entrance of a defile, 
which we were to pafs on our way 
to Aleppo. In the day we had 
feen a market of Arabians, both this 
defile and the country were inha- 
bited. One perfon from among us 
was fent to reconnoitre the defile. 
We durft not {peak, on account of 
the deep filence that reigns in the 
defert, and the leaft noife being re- 
ported far off. Our dromedaries, 
whofe inftin& is admirable, feemed 
to fecond our views. At midnight 
we heard a little bell in the defert, 
and a fhort time after we overheard, 
at a {mall diflance, Arabians of an 
adjacent encampment, who were 
conduéting an afs, Fearing to be 
perceived by the colour of our at- 
tire, we ftretched ourfelves on the 
ground behind our dromedaries, and 
though at the noife of the Arabians 
they turned their heads, happily they 
took no farther alarm. He that had 
been fent out upon difcovery, re- 
turned, We are uncertain whether 
we had been taken notice of or not, 
this man gave it as his opinion that 
it was impoffible to pafs the defile. 
We mounted therefore our drome- 
daries, and fled back. 

We continued to range the moun- 
tains, and began to afcend them the 
next day. Having attained the top 
of the firft, we faw the plain we had 
juft left, covered with Arabian 
camps, which we had happily fhun- 
ned, It was the firft eminence of 

note 
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note fince we left Baffora, The foil 
became fomewhat fufceptible of cul- 
ture, and the quality of the bram- 
bles marked the change. We faw 
awild boar. Though we were in 
the middle of an extenfive plain, we 
had mountains before us to the right 
and left, and the profpeé took a va- 
riegated appearance. But the run- 
ning of our dromedaries was ftill 

ainful to me, although I had reco- 
vered a little from the excefs of fa- 
tigue, and I began to grow fome- 
what callous. I could not attribute 
this laffitude to any particular deli- 
cacy of mine, for one of our Ara- 
bians fhared an equal portion with 
me, and would often be in the rear. 
My inexperience hindered me from 
knowing the gait of that animal, 
Thofe who were more familiar with 
them, knew how to keep them in a 
kind of {wift amble, which is as ex- 

editious as the trot, without having 
its roughnefs. They trot of their 
own accord if they are behind, for 
fuch is their “emulation, that they 
are always ftriving to out-f{trip one 
another. 

We drank water at a well that 
was good. This well ftood in the 
middle of the ruins of a yard of a 
caftle of fome note. We left it, 
after ftaying an hour, feeing that the 
greund had been recently moiftened 
by the drawing of water. We went 
on, keeping always along the moun- 
tain on the right, and flept at night 
in dales amidft rocks. The next 
day we refumed our journey, cid 
thitting our dromedaries to feed in 
low places between rocks, that 
Yerved to conceal ‘us. The night 
we marched in a beaten path, which 
we found in the bed of a kind of 
dried gulley, which ftretched through 
the plain: we quitted it at day, fill 
coafting the mountains. 

The defert began to be beaten, 
and it was full of tracks and places 
where the camels lay down, We 
concealed ourfelves again by day in 
gullies behind rocks, and at night 
we fet off, leaving the mountain to 
our right, 


At eight o’clock I fawa fire on 
the mountain, | heard dogs barking, 
who fmelt us in the defert, and a 
little while after 1 faw tracks of fur 
rows. At midnight we crofled 
tilled lands, divided by narrow . 
ditches. At one we entered an en- 
clofed way; and half an hour after 
I faw upon this way the firft inha- 
bited houfes; and after another half 
hour, a flowing water, the firlt fince 
we left Baffora. We arrived at laft 
at a good village. The camels were 
flopped, and we took to our arms ; 
every foul in the village was afleep, 
and I fell into a flumber too. 

At day-break I had before me a 
fine country, well cultivated and 
watered, where there were fome 
poplars; they were the firft trees I 
{aw fince we left Baflora. Wewent 
out of the village, and proceeded to 
take a repaft.in the middle of an 
adjacent field. We had been de- 
fired to do fo, and I believe that we 
were taken for a fet of banditti and 
plunderers, whom they thought 
fafeft to keep off, as we were well 
armed, We refted till about eleven 
o’clock, when we mounted our dro- 
medaries, and marched towards the 
inhabited land that lay before our 
eyes. It was well flored with vil- 
lages, and the country looked fmiling, 

I took a pleafure in obfetving the 
aftonifhed fituation of our drome. 
daries. The difference of the Turkifh 
drefs from ours; even the diftin&ion 
of fhape of the people we faw from 
that of the Arabians; the houfes, the 
dogs, the animals, every little rivue 
let, ftruck terror into them; they 
approached them with diftruft, and 
it was very troublefome whenever 
we happened to meet with people 
or animals on our way; our camels 
flew back with terror, and durft not 
advance. At the-wall of the firft 
inclofure we perceived, they ap- 
proached with the greateft reluc- 
tance. At intervals, if a rat hap- 
pened to fall in their way, they were 
fo frightened, that flying with full 
{peed and by ftarts, they once over- 
thrcw one of our troop, and we had | 
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the greateft-difficulty to hold them 
in, and to defend ourfelves from the 
fae accident. We were a long 
time pafling the firft bridge; thefe 
animals knowing that the foil was 
mot firm, could not be brougbt to 
proceed, We pafled by feveral large 
villages feveral of which might be 
called fmall towns. The foil was 
covered with a multitude of gar- 
dens, planted with all forts of trees, 
and thoroughly watered, At length 
towards four o’clock, we met with 
an arcade without gates, and a vault, 
where there was a handfome foun- 
tain. My Arabians partook of the 
diffidence of their beafts. We kept 
the outfide of this arcade, and having 
took to our arms, entered ; but firft 
one of us took a view of the inlide. 
Before this we had paffed rivers, on 
which there were mills; we next 
crofled a place with a number of 
tombs, and foon after I faw the walls 
ofacity. The affluence of the peo- 
ple, the quantity of tombs, and the 
number of gardens, all proclaimed 
its extent. When we had rode 
round, we ftopped at a convenient 
place; but we were directed to re- 
move, being threatened with the au- 
thority of the Pacha. We fixed 
upon another fpot, where we re- 
ceived the fame orders, nobody be- 
ing willing to have us their neigh- 
bours, fuch is the dread infpired by 
the approach of the armed Bedouins. 
However, one of our men, vexed to 
the utmoft, and bolder than the rett, 
ftopped his dromedary, and planted 
his lance in the ground, in fign of 
his taking poffeffion. We followed 
his example, in {pite of the cries of 
the proprietors of the neighbouring 
gardens. We encamped near that 
city the third of Auguft, thirty-five 
days after our departure from Baffora. 
- Iwas much perplexed in the place 
I was now at, The marches and 
countermarches we had made in the 
defert on our fiight, had involved 
me in many errors in my remarks on 
my road; and though I knew that 
we had turned much to the weft of 
Aleppo, I found in my geographical 
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reckoning this was only the city of 
Damafcus, at the diftance in which 
I thought myfelf from the fea, | 
afked my ‘condu&tor whether this 
was not the name of the city; but 
I was informed that they called it 
Chams, or city of the fun; that it 
was governed by a powerful Pacha, 
and that the Franks were not known 
there. They defcribed the inhabi- 
tants in the moft unfavourable co- 
lours, and my Arabian never returned 
from the town without uttering a 
thoufand imprecations againft the 
Turks. All this difconcertcd me, 
and I gave way to a multitude of 
reflections. I urged them to depart 
the next day for Aleppo, from which 
he told me we were ftill ten days 
I fent for fome refrefh- 
ments, which we confumed with 
greedinels. | wafhed my body, to re- 
leve me; changed cloaths, and gave 
myfelf up to i 

1 had detired my conduétor to lead 
me into fome inn. A cuftom fo 
Oppolite to theirs, feemed to him ri- 
diculous and ufclefs, and he was 
afraid left I fhould mect with in; 
fults from the Turks. I prevailed 
upon him the next day to bring 
fome Afiatic Chriftian with him. He 
returned with one of the Syrian rite, 
who informed me that the Arabians 
a€tually called the city of Damafcus 
Chams. We went to take a walk 
together in the city, where we met 
a Jefuit, dreffed in the fafhion:of the 
country, and who hearing that I was 
a Frenchman, acquainted me that 
he was of the fame nation. He of- 
fered me an afylum in his apartments, 
and indeed gave me great pleafure, 

I found that city very large, and 
well peopled: the houfes, though 
indifferent in-the front, feemed fine, 
and well built behind. There are 
many manufaéturies and dazars, or 
markets, well and {plendidly built 
with marble and with colonades: 
the {treets are of fome width, but the 
quarter of the Chriftians did not cor- 
refpond with the reft of the city. 

I was confirmed in this idea of its 
grandeur and commerce by the ve- 
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neration which the Turks entertain 
for it, as it is the rendezvous of all 
the Mahometan pilgrims of Europe, 
and of the northern parts of Syria, 
who afiemble there on their pilgri- 
mages to Mecca. This accounts for 
its being ftyled, by way of excel- 
lence, the heel of Mahomet. 

The caravan of Mecca is always 
headed by the Pacha of Damafcus ; 
he for this reafon receives a confi- 
derable allowance from the Porte for 
the maintenance of his efcort and 
the caftles in the defert, and to fecure 
the necefflary wells to the pilgrims 
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from the Arabians, to whom the ca- 
ravans pay a contribution for their 
pafflage. At a certain diftance this 
caravan is joined by that of Bagdat 
and of Cairo. The former brings 
the pilgrims from the fouth of Afia, 
and the other thofe of Africa. The 
departure of the caravan from’ Da- 
mafcus cannot be put off upon any 
account ; they muft be at Mecca at 
the time of the celebration of the 
feaft of Courban-Beyram, or of the 
facrifice of Abraham, and at that of 
Beyran, which falls at the end of 
Ramadtan, or the lent of the Turkse 
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High Wycombe. 

O* this borough. Mr. Waller, 
and Lord Lanfdown, are the 
two contending parties for the ho- 
nour of reprefentation; but in the 
jaft conteft, Lord Lanfdown pre- 
vailed. This town has returned 
members ever fince 28 Edw. I. 

Cambridge County. The ariftocratic 
intereft prevails here fo powerfully, 
that no independent man dare try 
his fortune, and the Duke of Rut- 
land and Earl of Hardwicke nomi- 
nate cach a friend, who are eleéted 
in general without oppofition. 

Cambridge Town, was incorporated 
by Henry I. the right of eleétion is 
in the mayor, bailiffs, and freemen 
not receiving alms, whofe number is 
about 200; but being chiefly non- 
refidents and placemen, miniftry has 
a powerful intereft, and the prefent 
members were eleéted under that in- 
fluence. 

Cambridge Univerfity. Here the 
clerical intereft prevails too power- 
fully to let any Set good fubjetts to 
the court be elected: the right of 
eleétion is in the dof&tors and mafters 
of arts. 
~ Chefter County. This county is not 
quite under the influence of arifto- 


gracy; the Earl of Stamford and 


m Page 220. } 


Lord Cholmondely  poffefs the 
greateft intereft, and Mr. Crewe, 
the prefent member, has alfo great 
influence; it wants onty to create 
that gentleman a peer, to make iit as 
completely ariitocratic as any county 
in England. 

Chefter City. Earl Grofvenor, by 
fecuring the corporation, and ob- 
taining a ltafe from the crown of 
feveral tenements, has eftablithed his 
intereft here. This city being in a 
county palatine, did not fend mem- 
bers till 34 Henry VIM. The riglit 
of voting is in the freemen, who 
amount to about 1000, 

Cornwall. This county fends the 
semen number of members to par- 

iamenit of any in the kingdoni, being 
44, Owing to the number of rotten 
boroughs itill exifting. The political 
influence of the county is in the 
Duke of Leeds, Lords Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Falmouth, Camelford, and 
Eliot, on one fide, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Bedford, and 
Duke of Northumberland, on .the 
other; fo that a fhew of liberty {till 
exifts, and will exift, until fome 
coalition takes place, and then the 
porns intereit will moft certainly 
e¢ annihilated. Of the boroughs, 

which each fend two members, are— 
Saltufh, 
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Saltafh, which has only thirty- 
eight voters nominally, the whole 
being burgage tenures, the property 
of Mr. Buller, who has of courfe the 
fole control of the borough. 

St. Michael has only forty-two 
voters ; the eleétion is in the houfe- 
kecpers, and as Sir F. Baffet and 
Lord Falmouth have the property 
between them pretty well equipoifed, 
they, to avoid difputes, put in one 
member each. 

Helfione has about four hundred 
houfes, but the number of voters, 
who are freemen, and are about 36, 
have been, until laft ele€tion, under 
the control of the late Lord Godol- 
phin, and his fucceffor the Duke of 
Leeds; however, at the laft ele€tion, 
Sir S. Lufhington, and Sir G. El- 
liot were fortunate enough to defeat 
his intereft, 

St. Ives has about 1g0 voters, {cot 
and lot men, but are {wayed in their 
fuffrages by the Duke of Leeds, the 
Ear! of Bucks, and Mr. Praid. 

Tregony is an inconfiderable vil- 
lage, the ele€&tions of which were 
contefted between Lord Falmouth 
and Sir Francis Baffet, and they re- 
turned one member each; but the 
whole property has been fold to the 
celebrated nabob Barwell; he now 
rules omnipotent in the eleétions. 

Truro was alfo divided between 
Lord Falmouth and Sir F. Baffet ; 
but the latter having difpofed of his 
property to the former, he has in- 
tereft enough with the voters, who 
are 25, to put in whom he pleafes. 

Penryn is a {cot and lot borough ; 
the voters, about 140, are under the 
care of Sir Francis Baffet. 

Fowey is a feudal borough, belong- 
ing to the Prince of Wales, as Duke 
of Cornwall; the number of voters 
63, being fuch as are the Prince’s te- 
nants; the patrons, however, are 
Lord Mount Edgecumbe and Mr. 
Raghleigh. 

Bofiney, alias Tintagel, is a mere 
hamiet, of about twenty houfes ; the 
number of voters are generally much 
lefs than ihe number of dwellings, 


and Lords. Mount Edgecumbe ‘and 
Bute are the patrons: , 

Leftwithiel. The right of ele&tion 
is in the mayor, fix burgeffes, and 
feventeen afliftants; the firft feven 
are nominated by the lord of the 
manor, who chufe the other fevene 
teen. This borough is completely 
under the influence of Lord:Mount 
Edgecumbe, 

St. Mawes is a hamlet of feven 
houfes, inhabited chiefly by fither- 
men ; but as the right of eleétion is 
in the portrieve and burgeffes, the 
number of the latter is about twenty- 
two, who are completely under the 
control of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, the patron. 

Camelford. This borough is under 
the patronage of the Rev. Mr. Phil- 
lips, and has nineteen nominal voters. 

Callington is of rather more confe- 
quence than many of the former, 
but is as completely under influence; 
it was the laft Cornifh borough 
which fent members to parliament, 
being chartered only in 1585. There 
are about fifty voters, but the ma- 
jority are under the influence of the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Say. 

Eaft Looe was chartered 13th Eliz, 
the number of voters are about fifty, 
wholly under the control of John 
Buller, Efq. 

Weft Looe has about the fame 
number Of voters, and is under the 
like control of a Mr. Buller, coufin 
of the above. 

Launcefton is the county town, 
and pretty well peopled. ‘lhe mem- 
bers of the corporation, who are 
about twenty, are all admitted at the 
will of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, who confequently reigns fu- 
preme patron of this borough, 

Grampound {carcely deferves the 
name of a village; the inhabitants 
are about two hundred, of which 
about twenty, being feot and lot 
men, have the privilege of voting. 
The borough is the fole property of 
Lord Eliot, and confequently at his 
difpofal. 

St. Germains, a large parifh, but 

the 
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the borough is a mean place, con- 
filting of about fixty fifhermen’s 
huts, of whom a part only have a 
right to vote; and thefe, as in the 
lalt place, are entirely fubjef&t to 
Lord Eliot. 

Lifkard, a large market town, but 
in which the right of voting is vefted 
in the mayor, recorder, twenty-three 
burgefles, and about feven freemen, 
over whom Lord Eliot bears fway, 

Newport has about forty or fifty 
fcot and lot voters; but as the place 
is the property of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, his Grace’s recom- 
mendation is fufficient to procure a 
feat. 

Bodmyn, {aid to be the only bo- 
rough in this county, not under the 
control of a patron; the right of 
voting is in the corporation, con- 
filing of 36 perfons. 

Cumberland County, the intereft in 
which is div.ded between the Duke 
of Portland and Earl of Lonfdale ; 
thefe two noblemen are faid to have 
fpent 100,000/, in a conteft in the 
year 1768, but now agree to fend 
one member each, by which means, 
as they are of feparate parties, the 
county reprefentation is totally de- 
feated. 

Carlifle City. The number of elec- 
tors are 650, the chief of which are 
in the intereft of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who, to do him juftice, has 
worthily acquired popularity by op- 
pofing the claims of the Earl of 
Lonfdale. 

Cockermouth, being the property of 
the Earl of Lonfdale, who, to fecure 
the borough to himfelf, purchafed a 
great number of houfes at an enor- 
mous price, is wholly under his in- 
fluence. 

Derby County. The parliamentary 
intcrefts which prevail are thofe of 
the Duke of Devonfhire and Lord 
Scarfdale. ; 

Derby has-between fix and feven 
hundred freemen, over. whom the 
Duke of Devonfhire has. found 
means to gaina powerful afcendancy, 
and generally procures the return: of 
his friends, 


Devonfhire, is one of thofe coun- 
ties which, from its extent, renders 
it a very difficult matter to conteft, 
and it certainly fupports as great a 
degree of independency as any in the 
kingdom. : 

Exeter City, the right of voting in 
which ‘is in the magiftrates and free- 
men, which do not exceed 1200, and 
has the honour to keep itfelf free 
from the influence of any individual. 

Tiverton, The ele&tion intereft 
here is wholly poffefled by Lord 
Harrowby and Sir John Duntze, 
who each nominate a member; the 
choice is apparently in the eorpora- 
tion, confifting of 24. 

Dartmouth, 1s a borough where the 
freemen only have a right to vote, 
and over thefe the two boards of 
Treafury and Admiralty have abfo- 
lute control; their number does not 
exceed 20. 

Afhburton. Here the burgage-te- 
nure-holders have a right to vote, 
and thefe being divided between Lord 


Say and Sir Robert Palke, each puts 


in a member, 

Oakhampton. The interefts which 
prevail here are thofe of the Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Spencer ; the 
number of voters are about 180. 

Bearalfton gives right of voting to 
thofe who have lands in the bo- 
rough, of which the Earl of Beverly 
is chief proprietor, and by the pro- 
per ufe of his burgage-tenures, his 
Lordfhip fecures the eleétion of his 
friends. 

Plymouth is large and populous, 
confifting of 20,000 inhabitants, yet 
the right of ele€&ting members is in 
a {elf-ele€ted corporation, confifting 
of about 160, over whom, by means 
of appointments properly beftowed, 
the admiralty fecures a complete in- 
fluence. 

Totnefs. In this borough exifts 
an hereditary claim of burgefsthip ; 
the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe votes 
in right of his anceilor, who con- 
veyed his manor of Totnefs to the 
corporation, Although this town 
is very populous, the right of elec- 
tion is-in the corporation, confifting 


of 
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of 32 perfons, over whom the Duke 
of Bolton and F. Buller Yarde, Efq. 
have control. 

Plympton, is a corporation that 
has about 104 voters, and is under 
the influence of the Earl of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

Tavijtock, is now poffeffed by the 
Duke of Bedford, heholds the free- 
holds and diftributes them prior to 
the eleftion, to acertain number of 
well difpofed people. 

Barnftable, was a borough before 
the conquett, fent members to par- 
liament, 23 Edw. I. and is a cor- 
poration confifting of 25 perfons, 
in whom and the common burgefles, 
the right of eleftion refides. This 
borough has no profeffed patron; 
the number of voters are about 250. 

Honiton, is a borough by prefcrip- 
tion, Sir George Young having an 
eftate in the parifh, is returned, as 
has one of his anceftors for a cen- 
tury and a half, the other feat is 
open, and generally cofts the can- 
didate from 2000 to 80001. The 
right of voting is in the {cot and lot 
houfckecpers, whofe number is 
about 350. 

Dorfet County. This county is 
much influenced in the ele€tions by 
the family of Pitt Lord Rivers, 
but the Earl of Shaftefbury and 
Digby have alfo intereft. 

Darchefter, is a corporation, and 
the right of voting refides in the in- 
habitants paying to church and 
poor, their number is about two 
hundred, and the ariftocratic in- 
tere ft which prevails is in the Earls 
of Shaftefbury and Dorchefter. 

Lyme Regis, is wholly under the 
influence of the Earl of Weftmore- 
land, the number of voters being 
only 34. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, to 
fhew how much the reprefentation 
in parliament is in the hands of the 
pecple, we fhall give a flight hif- 
tory of the fale of thefe two bo- 
roughs, which fend four members 
to parliament. They were once the 
property of the famous Bub Dod- 
ingion, from him they pafled to a 


Mr. Tuckér, atid then defcended 
to the late Gabriel Steward, Ffq. 
who jutt before his death fold then 
to W. Pulteney, Efg. who poffef. 
fing the freeholds which are con. 
fiderable in number, nominates 
whom he pleafes. 


Bridport was long under the ins 


fluence of the late Humphrey Sturts, 
Efq. on his death they have partly 
fhook off the yoke; the seach of 
voters are about 160, 

Shaftefbury. The voters in this 
borough are fcot and lot men, their 
number about 29, their prefent pa- 
tron, Sir John Call. Some fcanda- 
lous in{lances of bribery in this bo- 
rougfi have been brought before the 
Houfe of Commons. 

Wareham has not above 1 20 houfes, 
wholly the property of John Cal- 
craft, Efq. who is therefore fupreme 
patron of the borough. 

Corfe Caftle is. the joint property 
of Henry Bankes and John.Bond ; 
the right of voting is the léffors for 
years, who amount to about 44. 
Thefe two gentlemen are conle- 
quently the ves 

Poole is a borough of great confe- 
quence, and the right of voting is at 
prefent contefted. Adminiftration, 
by help of fome leading men in the 
town, have generally found means 
to get their friends returned. 

Durham County. Here the intereft 
of the Earl of Darlington and Bi- 
fhop of Durham prevails, and a 
union of thofe interefts is confidered 
as decilive in a conteft for the 
county. 

Durham City has hitherto preferved 
its independence. The citizens have 
fhewn a ftrong attachment to the 
two families of ‘Tempeft and Lamb- 
ton, although oppofed by the Bi- 
fhop. The perfons who vote are 
freemen, who have acquired their 
freedom by fervitude, and ele&ion 
into companies; their number is 
about 1200. 

Effex. The two parties of Whis 
and Tory here form a coalition, an 
content themfelves with fending one 
member each, by which kind of coa- 

lition 





















lition the county is deprived of any 
real reprefentation. 

Colchefter Borough. No borough 
in England has been more difgraced 
by corrupt contefts than this. For- 
dyce, the banker, Mayne, the banker, 
and Chriftopher Potter, an adven- 
turer, known by the name of the 
cheap baker, have all figured away 
as candidates for this town, and 
have foon after figured away like- 
wife in the London Gazette. The 
corporation poflefs a power to make 
non-refidents free, by which means 
they can always fecure a majority 
for their favourite candidate. Col- 
chefter fent members ever fince the 
23d Edw. I. It was incorporated 
by William III, and judgment of 
oufter pronounced in 1740, which 
occafioned a new charter to be grant- 
ed in 1763. The right of eleétion 
is in the {worn burgeffes not re- 
eciving alms, whofe number is about 
1400. 

Malden. The influence at prefent 
prevailing here is that of J. H. Strutt, 
Efq. and Ch, Callis Weltern, Efq. 
the prefent member. This is a very 
ancient town, being mentioned by 
Czafar under the name of Comelo- 
dunum, It fent members 25 Edw. 
I]. is a corporation, made fuch by 
Philip and Mary. The cultom of 
Borough Englifh prevails here; the 
right of voting is in the freemen, 
whofe number 1s about 195. 

Harwich was formerly a treafury 
borough, but the celebrated Jack 
Robint{on, of parliamentary notoriety, 
had the addrefs to fecure the pa- 
tronage to himfelf. The right of 
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ele&tion is in g2 perfons only. It 
has fent members ever fince 17 Edw. 
III. but was afterwards difconti- 
nued untili2 JamesI, The right 
of eleétion is in the mayor, 8 alder- 
men, and 24 capital burgefles, 

Gloucefter County. The moft pres 
vailing ariftocratic intereft in this 
county is that of the Earl of Beau- 
fort and the Earl of Berkeley, whofe 
brother is one of the members. A 
fingular event happened ia 1624 for 
this county ; the committee of the 
Houfe of Commons determined, that 
Sir J. Eftcourt having a majority of 
votes, was duly eleéted, although he 
had declared that he did not ym to 
be chofen. 

Gloucefter City has fhewn ftrong 
figns of independency, yet the Duke 
of Norfolk and Lord Sydney have 
each a powerful intereft. This city 
is ancient, was a Roman ftation, and 
fent members to parliament as early 
as 23 Edw. I, The right of election 
is in the inhabitants and freemen, 
whofe number is about 3000. 

Cirencefter. The right of ele&ion 
is here undefined, the number who 
polled at the laft eleétion was about 
600; the Earl of Bathurft’s intereft 
has hitherto prevailed. 

Tewhkefobury. This borough may 
certainly be deemed independent, as 
it has the honour to fend Mr, James 
Martin as reprefentative, a man who 
has had virtue enough to refufe fome 
of the moft tempting offers from go- 
vernment. The right of eleétion is 
in the inhabitants paying {cot and 
bearing lot; their number is about 


rs 


00. 
[{ To be continued. ] 


Two curious ACCOUNTS or tuz ZIRCHNITZER SEA, 
A LAKE tn CARNIOLA, 


FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


[ Continued From Page 185. ] 


N the months of June, July and 
I Auguft, when this lake begins 
to draw off, it grows quite dry in 
twenty-five days, if no great rains in- 
‘Vou. IX, 


tervene. And the aforefaid eigh- 
teen pits are all emptied the one 
after the other, in a certain and 
never failing order of time, 
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“When the lake begins to fink, 
which appears by a certain flone, 
which they obferve, the inhabitants 
of the town called Oberdorff or Sce- 
dorf, give notice thereof to all the 
neighbouring fifhermen, that are 
appointed by the feveral lords hav- 
ing right in this fifhing. The peo- 
ple of this town have orders, not 
only to watch the falling away of 
the water, but likewife to take care 
that no body prefume to fifh in the 
lake when it is full of water; that 
being forbidden: So that thefe are, 
as it were, the keepers of the lake. 

1. The firft pit called Maljo- 
berch, is not properly a pit like a 
cauldron, but only a depreffion of 
the bottom without any holes in it: 
But there grows much grafs and 
weeds, and many fith are catched 
therein: Three days after the water 
begins to ebb, this pit is emptied: 
Then the parifh clerk of Seedorf 
gives notice thereof by tolling a bell, 
and all the inhabitants of the town, 
old and young, men and women, 
lay afide all other bufinefs and go to 
fifhing, ftark naked as ever they 
were born, without any regard to 
modefty or fhame. 

The fith they catch they divide 
in halves, one part they give tothe 
Prince of Eggenburg, asthe lord of 
the manog, the other half is their 
own. 

2. The pit Velkjoberch is empty 
the third day afier Maljoberch, the 
manner and right of fifhing as in 
that. 

g. Four hours after this, the pit 
Kamine begins to empty; here they 
generally fifh with a trawle, as in 
feveral other pits of lefler note, hav- 
ing firft purchafed leave of theafore- 
{aid lord of the manor, Here, as 
likewife in the pit. 

4. Suciufkajamma (which finks 
one hour after Kamine) is much 
fifh caught, and abundance of large 
crabs, but they are lean and of no 
good tafte. 

5. The fifth pit Vodonos, dries 
five days after Kamine. In this and 


. the other pits which follow they fifh 


with along net or feyne. Herein 
they can have no more than five or 
fix hauls, by reafon of the great 
{wiftnefs wherewith the water runs 
away at the holes in the bottom, 
(which is fuch that a horfe ean hard- 
ly keep pace with it) 4nd carries 
away the fith with great violence 
under the earth. Sometimes when 
fifhermen are not nimble, they can 
{carce get two hauls before the water 
is gone; to prevent which they have 
a mark near this pit, viz. the Stone 
Ribefkekamen, that is, the fifher’s. 
{tone, which as foon as it begins to 
appear upon the recefs of the water, 
gives notice that it is time to begin 
the fifhing. 

6. The pit Louretfchka is evacu- 
ated a day and half after Vodonos, 
the fifhing is after the fame manner, 
and the fame caution neceffary, be- 
caufe of the fudden recefs of the 
water. 

7. The water leaves the pit Kra- 
loudour twelve hours after Louret« 
{chka; and three days after that, 

8. The pit Refcheto. In this 
latter, in the year 1685, after the 
lake had been fome years without 
being dry, there were taken at the 
firft haul, twenty-one carts of fifh, 
at the fecond, feventeen, and at the 
third, nine, as I have been credibly 
informed by thofe that were prefent. 

g. The pit Ribefkajamma falls dry 
at the fame time with Refcheto, 
which is that next to it. In this 
pit they fifh under ground, whick 
is a curiofity not unpleafant, and 
differing from all the reft. For. 
there is in the bottom a great hole 
in the ftone, by which men may 
eafily godown with lighted torches, 
as into a deep ciftern; and there is 
under a large cavern like a vault, 
the bottom or pavement whereof is 
as it were a fieve full of Ftile holes, 
whereby,the water runs away leav- 
ing the fifh dry, where they are 
caught. - 

10. The pit Rethje is empty two 
hours after Ribefkajamma, and is of . 
no great confequence for fifh: An 
hour after this, the pit eleven Sit+ 

tarza, 














¥arza, and in five or fix hours more 
twelve Lipanza falls dry. 

13. The'third day after Refcheto 
the pit Gebno is evacuated ; in this 
they rarely fifh with-nets, but let 
fall dry, and the holes in the bot- 
tom being fo fmall, that they exceed 
not the fize of a man’s arm, all the 
great fifh are left behind in the pit. 

14. Two days after Gebno the pit 
Koteu becomes dry: in this they 
fometimes take the fifh as in the for- 
mer, but the holes being greater let 
bigger fith pafs. . 

15. The pit Ainz empties four 
or five hours after Koteu: In this 
they feldom (unlefs they cannot help 
it) let the water run away without 
ufing their nets, as in Gebno; be- 
caufe of one great hole in the bot- 
tom whereby many great fifh may 
efcape. 

+4 The pit Zeflenza finks three 
hours after Ainz; in this they al- 
ways fifh with nets. As in 

17. Pounigk, which is emptied 
the next day after Koteu. 

18. The laft pit called Levifche 
is evacuated the third day after Pou- 
nigk, that is, the twenty-fifth day 
from the beginning of the recefs of 
the water of the lake, fo that in 
twenty-five days the fifhing of this 
jake is over. In this laft pit about 
feventeen years fince, I am certainly 
informed, that there fell a flafh of 
lightning about the time of fifhing, 
which ftunned.a great multitude of 
Jarge fifh, fo that they filled twenty 
eight carts with them: (by a cart 
it means as much as one horfe can 
draw.) Thefg fifh are not properly 
thunderftruck, but only ftunned 
with the violence and fulphureous 
vapour of the lightning, which 
makes them rife and {wim as dead 
upon the top of the water; but if 
they be taken up and put in frefh 
water, they foon recover, otherwife 
they die. This is no uncommon 
accident in this lake. 

The fithing being thus ended, a 
fign is given by tolling the bell in 
the chapel of St. John Baptift, near 
the town of Cirknitz. Upon which 
all the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
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ing villages and of Cirknitz, with- 
out regard either to age or fex, go 
‘for the moft part ftark-naked, into 
the lake, and look for filh among 
the weeds and fedge, and in the 
{maller pits, And many creep into 
the fubterraneous caverns ak paf- 
fages, and find ftore of large fifth 
there. They having full liberty to 
fearch all over the lake, excepting 
in the pits Pianze, Narte, and Velk- 
joberch, This barbarous and im- 
modeft cuftom of going naked, has 
been often attempted to be reclaimed 
by the Carthufian monks, , but all 
in vain, for fo prevalent is a habit 
of vicious praétices over good pre- 
cepts, that they have not yet been 
able to perfuade them fo much as to 
cover their fecrets. 

There are befides thefe fome other 

its in the lake, as Skednenza, Mala 
and Velkabobnarza, in which they 
fith likewife, as alfo in Mala-kar- 
louza and Velka-karlouza: In both 
thefe they go far under ground with 
lighted torches, and find fifh, but 
thefe pits are of no great value. In 
Velkabobnarza one may go in at 
great holes, and defcend many fa- 
thom under ground. Thefe two 
names Velka and Mala-bobnarza, 
fignify, in the Carniolan tongue, the 
greater and leffer drummer; nor is 
it without reafon that thefe pits are 
fo called; for when it thunders and 
lightens, there is heard in thefe two 
pits, as it were, the found of many 
drums beating, which, anno 1685, I 
heard with my own ears; it thun- 
dering three times fucceffively, and 
the found of drums anfwered ‘ac- 
cordingly, ; 

The two pits Narte and Pianze, 
are never emptied, but always re- 
main fenny, when the reft of the 
lake is quite dry. It is believed 
that in thefe pits the fifh lay their 
fpawn, and therefore it is prohibited 
to fifh in them. In them is an in- 
credible number of horfeleeches, 
which according to the vulgar opi- 
nion, underftand certain words 3 
for that upen repeating them, they 
will come in great parties towards 
him, that repeats them, whereas 
Mme af 
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if he be filent, very few of them 
will touch him. Thefe horfeleeches 
often ftick upon the people in the 
fifhing time, (fome of them being 
difperfed all over the lake) and the 
method they take to get them off, is 
to get fome other perfon to pifs upon 
the leech, which makes it let go its 
hold; and this without any refpeé& 
to modefty, is praétifed as well upon 
the women as men, 

- There are in the mountains nigh 
the lake, but fomething higher than 
it, two great and terrible ftony 
caves, the one called Urainajamma, 
the other Sekadulze, which though 
far diftant one from the other, have 
yet the fame effe&t, viz. When it 
thunders and lightens, thefe two 
caves do emit water with a wonder- 
ful and incredible force, and with 
it fometimes a great quantity of 
ducks, with fome fifh, which I my- 
felf obferved in O€tober 1685, not 
without great danger of my life. I 
took my horfe and rid crofs the lake 
as far as theifland Vornek, in com- 
pany with two oldexperienced fifher- 
men; when fuddenly the cavern in 
the mountain Slivenza began to 
breath forth mifty vapours, forming 
acloud. Upon which my fifher- 
men advifed me to make hafte, for 
without doubt thofe clouds would 

roduce atempeft. They had fcarce 
aid fo, when it began to lighten 
and thunder dreadfully; and I had 
difficulty to perfuade them to ac- 
company me as far as the pit Vel- 
kabobnarza, being defirous to exa- 
mine what is {aid of it, that when 
it thunders, the found of many 
drummers is heard in it. This I 
found three times to fucceed as re- 
ported, and then with all the fpeed 
we could, we hafted to the ifland 
Velkagoriza, not being able to go 
farther, becaufe the water was in 
many places grown out of our depth, 
where two hours before we had 
paffed dry. Here wegot one of the 
little fifher-boats, which when the 
lake is dry lie difperfed here and 
there on the bottom; and having 
got in my horfe, we began our voy- 
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age, but had the ill luck to overfer 
our boat, and fo were obliged to 
{wim for it, and with much to do 
arrived fafe on the other fhore, 
Then we could fee from the other 
fide that the water gufhed with great 
impetus out of the cave Sekadulze, 
being caft three or four fathom, as 
if it were forced by a fire-engine, 
and feveral blind ducks were thrown 
out by the water. It is not to be 
wondered that the lake fills fo faft, 
for confidering the violence where- 
with the water rufhes, it is as much 
as a great river; this cave Seka- 
dulze, being a fathom wide, and 
higher than a man. It is looked 
upon as a dangerous thing to enter 
into this cave, becaufe the water 
comes fo.all on a fudden, that if it 
fhould chance to come it is impof- 
fible to efcape it. 

When it rains. moderately, the 
water fpouts with great violence two 
or three fathoms perpendicularly, 
out of the pits Koteu and Zeflenza. 
It comes likewife forcibly out of the 
{pring Trefenz, as likewife out of 
Velkioberch, bringing with it at 
this latter abundance of fifh, and 
fome ducks. But when it rains 
very hard and long together, efpe- 
cially with thunder, then the water 
breaks out with very great force, not 
only from the aforefaid pits, holes 
and caves, but likewife at feveral 
thoufand other little holes, which 
are all over the bottom of the lake, 
and which when the lake is dry, 
drink up the waters of the eight ri- 
vulets that run into it, {pirting fe- 
veral fathoms high, from fome per- 

endicularly, from others obliquely, 
o that there is nota pleafanter fight 
than this. And out of the pits Vo- 
donos, Refcheto, and fome others, 
having great holes at the bottom, 
there comes with the water a great 
quantity of fifh. In cafe of great 
rains, the eight rivulets are likewife 
much increafed, fo that all things 
concurring, this lake in twenty-four 
hours time, will, from quite dr , be 
full of water, and fometimes in eigh- 
teen hours; though at other times, 
it 
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it has been known tobe three weeks 
in filling. But it isa conftant ob- 
fervation, that thunder and light- 
ning help to fill it {peedily. 

This lake being thus by turns wet 
and dry, ferves the inhabitants for 
many purpofes. For, 1ft, while it 
is full of water, it draws to it fe- 
veral forts of wild-geefe and ducks, 
and other water-fowl, as herons, 
{wans, and the like, which may be 
fhot, and are very good meat. 

Next, as foon as the lake is 
emptied, they pluck up the rufhes 
one f weeds, which make excellent 
litter for cattle. g. Twenty days 
after it is fully dry they do cut a 
great quantity of hay uponit. 4. 
After the hay is in, they plow it and 
fow millet, which fometimes by the 
tod fudden coming of the water is 
deftroyed: But it generally comes 
to maturity. 5. While the millet is 
on the ion, they catch a great 
number of Quails. 6, The millet 
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being in, there is good pafture for 
cattle. 7. When the lake is dry, 
there is great variety of hunting ; 
there coming out of neighbouring 
woods, and mountains, plenty of 
hares, foxes, deer, fwine, bears, &c. 
fo foon as the water is gone. 8, 
When it is full one may fifh in it. 
g. In winter time, it will be fo firmly 
frozen, as to bear all forts of car- 
riages, and is a great convenience 
to the people to fetch their wood 
and other neceffaries. Laftly, At 
the time when the water goes away, 
it yields great abundance of fifh, as 
hath been, already faid. And that 
which is moft wonderful is, that all 
this comes to pafsin the fame place, 
and the fame year, viz. If the lake 
be early dry, and it fill not too foon; 
but it is to be noted, that the hay 
does not grow, nor is the millet 
foon all over the lake, but only in 
the more fertile places. 
[ To be continued. | 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or ENGLISH MONEY. 
[ Continued from Page 193. ] 


DWARDII. His coins are in 

all refpeéts like his predeceffor’s, 
and diftinguifhed from them only 
by the name, viz. EDWA. EDWAR. 
or EDWARD, of Canterbury, Lon- 
don, Durham, and St. Fdmond’s 
mints. The title of Dominus Hy- 
bernie is never wanting on his 
coins. 

Edward III. the greateft prince 
in ey of his time, and the glory 
of our Englifh throne. His penny 
and halfpenny (called fometimes 
mailes) and farthings, were like 
thofe of his predecefior, but diftin- 
guifhed by the name Epwarpvs. 
thofe of Ireland in a triangle; but 
in the 25th of his reign he caufed 
new coins to be ftamped, called 

roffes, or groats, and halfgroats, fo 
» sone el becaufe they were the 
reateft monies then ufed, whereon 
a placed the title of France, which 
he took upon him in his 13th year, 


Thefe groats exhibit him full- 
faced, crowned like the preceding, 
and infcribed EDWARD. DEI. G 
REX, ANGL. Z. FRANC. D. HYB. 
which laft title is never wanting on 
this king’s groats. On the reverie, 
in a large circle, Posvi. DEVMe 
ADIVTOREM. MEVM. a motto conti- 
nued by all his fucceffors to the 
uniting of the kingdoms, and in the 
leffer circle the place of mintage, 
viz. London, York, or Calis. One 
I have has civitaAs DVNELMIE, 
There are fome coins before he af- 
fumed the title of France, EDWARD, 
DEI, G. REX. ANGL. DNS, HYB. 2, 
agvit. Mr. Thorefby likewife 
gives us a defcription of one of the 
pieces, called Lufhburg, cried down 
by aét of parliament, in{cribed, 
EIWANES, DNS. Z. REVB. Reverfe, 
the crofs and twelve pellets, as the 
Englifh money, LvCEBGENSIS. 
Likewile of another piece, infcribed 

EDWARD, 
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FDWARD. REX. ANGL, under the 
the king’s head -a lion paffant; re- 
verfe, DVxX. AQVITANIE. a crown 
in each quarter of the crofs, a moft 
rare piece, and to be afcribed to this 
Edward. who was not only created 
Duke of Aguitane in his father’s 
life-time, but alfo crowned King of 
England. 

This king is truly reckoned the 
firft: of our monarchs that coined 
gold, for anything that has yet ap- 
peared to the contrary, viz. -flo- 
rences and rofe-nobles, (fo called 
from the rofe encircling the king’s 
arms, andthe latter from the purity 
and excellence of its metal) with 
their parts, viz. the half and quarter, 
called the halfpenny and farthing 
of gold, all of which are fo beauti- 
ful and rare, that they merit the 
eftcem of medals, and were in- 
{cribed EDWARD. DEI. GRA. REX. 
ANGL. the arms of France and Eng- 
land quarterly: within a rofe, the 
arms femi-de-lis, and not ftinted to 
three, as in Edward IV. Reverfe, 
a crofs fleuri lioneux, the four lions 
are pafflant. Reverle, ExaLTasi- 
TUR. IN. GLORIA. Mr, Evelin 
gives a very exa&t defcription of 
the rofe-noble, but it is of Edward 
IV. and not this ‘king’s, whofe 
pieces never ftinted the French 
flowers-de-lis to the precife number 
of three, (for that was not done be- 
fore Henry Vth’s time) nor had 
they a fun, but only acrofs 6n the 
reverfe. A halfnoble of this prince 
I have, which anfwers the defcrip- 
tion. The king fianding in a fhip 
crowned, holding a {word upright 
in his right-hand, and a fhield on 
his left, with’the arms of France 
and England quarterly, the arms 
France femi-de-lis, three lions paf- 
fant, and three fleurs-de-lis upon 
the fide of the fhip. rpwaAR. DEI. 
GRA. REX. ANGL. Ze. FRANCIE. 
Reverfe in a large rofe, a crofs 
fleuri, with a fleur-de-lis at each 
point, and a lion paffant undera 
crown in each quarter; the letter z 
in a rofe in the cenier. DOMINE, 
IN, FVRORE, TWO. ARCVAS, ME. 


About the fame time that thefe 
were firft coined, there were alfo 
coined pieces of fix fhillings, of the 
fame fine gold, which had the name 
of florences, from the Florentines, 
who (in the year 1252.) had fir 
minted fuch pieces; fo that Flo- 
renus was then a name which was 
generally ufed all over Europe for 
the chief golden coin, as it is now 
for the beft in filver. Our Englith 
florens, fays the fame author, did 
not differ much from fome of the 
king’s rofe-nobles in weight, and 
whether they differed at all in the 
impreffion I cannot tell: But the 
florence was as current beyond the 
feas as here, and indeed a foreign 
coin; and we may as well affirm, 
that the French muttons (Mudtones 
aurt) which were alfo current here 
(at five fhilling) at the fame time 
were of Edward III’s own coining, 
as that King Peter’s florens were fo, 

It is obfervable, that Fabians calls 
the floren a penny, the half floren 
a half-penny, and the quarter floren 
a farthen of gold, and thefe words 
are often met with in old hiftories 
and accompts, applied to feveral 
coins, as rials, angels; where is to 
be underftood by denarius, the 
whole ; by obolus the half; and by 
quadrans the fourth part, or far- 
thing. Thus an. 1344, about this 
time the noble, obolus, and farthin 
of gold began to go about, faith H, 
Knyton, Chronicon Pretiofiva. p, 
21. ch, of coin. 

But the better to afcertain the 
different weights of the money, I 
fhall fet down the feveral inden- 
tures from Lowndes'’s effay. 


The pound of gold per indenture 
i8th year, was coined into 

50 Florences at 6s. half and quarter. 

39 Half nobles at 65, 8d. ditto, 

goth Year 42 ditto. 

23 Years the fame, by which inden- 
ture were alfo coined halfpence 
and farthings of filver. 

27th Year. nobles, 45 at 6s. 8d. 

Groats 75 to the pound, 150 half, 

or 300 flerling, 


goth, 
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goth, 37th, and 46th years, the like, 
only adding half fterlings, of 
which 600 in a pound troy. 

Thefe were all of the old ftan- 
dard, 29 caraéts, 3 grains and a half 
fine, and half a grain allay, for gold; 
and filver 11 Ounces two penny- 
weight fine, and 18 penny-weight 
allay. It is remarkable what Bifhop 
Tunftall obferved of the gold in this 
reign, that it came neareft to that of 
the ancient Romans, as, that four rofe 
nobles weighed an ounce, and were 
equivalent to the Roman aurei both 
in weight and finenefs; and fix noble- 
angels made an ounce, which were 
an{werable in all points to the old 
Roman folidus aureus. Likewife 
in filver coins, that an old fterling 
groat was equivalent to the Roman 
denarius, the halfgroat to the qui- 
narius, and the old fterling pennies 
to the feflertius nummus, ehertium 
{in the neuter gender) a thoufand 
{eftertii, to five pounds fterling, 
when three fhillings and fourpence 
went to the ounce, but now to 
7l. 10s. according to Sir Thomas 
Smith’s account, when five fhillings 
goes to the ounce. 

Richard II. This king coined 
rofe-nobles 45 to the pound, and 
quarter-nobles, as by indenture the 
eighteenth year: and if that in 
Speed may be reckoned one, for it 
wants both the rofe and the con- 
ftant legend of jesus. AvtEM, &c. 
gives his figure in a fedentary pof- 
ture, with a {word in his right-hand, 
and RICAR, D. GRA. AGLIE, FRAN- 
CIE REX. D, AQvIT. On the re- 
verfe, AVXILIVM, MEUM. A. DOMINO, 
His crown is fleure, asin thofe of 
his predeceffors, but no rays betwixt 
the flowers, We ought perhaps to 
read uy for aquit, finee it ig hard 
to imagine why Acquitane fhould 
be fo much as mentioned after 
France: and aciiz inftead of an- 
cig, makes it probable, that this 
was rather coined by Richard III. 
(in whofe reign that way of writing 
was grown fafhionable) than by the 
Hd, . His coins, both gold’ and 
filver, were of the old ftandard; of 
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which latter were groats by the in- 
denture before-mentioned, 75 to the 
— 150 half-groats, 300 fter- 
ings, or 600 half-fterlings. . In 
thefe he exattly aped his grand- 
father, R1ICARDUS. REX. ANGLIA. 
Reverfe, civiTAs. EBORACI, 

Henry LV. by indenture in his 
third year coined nobles, half and 
quarter, groffes or groats, haif- 
grofics, fterlings and half-flerlings, 
called mailes, in the fame propor- 
tion as his predeceflor Edward III. 
and of the old ftandard. His. groats 
and half-groats have his head crown- 
ed within a rofe, which-the leffer 
pieceshavenot, HENRIC,DI.GRA. 
REX. ANG. Z. FRANC. Reverle, 
POSUI, DEUM. ADIVTORE.. MEUM. 
VILLA. CALISIE. . The halfpenny, 
HENRICUS. REX. ANGL. Reverie, 
VILVA CALISIE. In the fourth 
year of his reign it was enatted, a 
third part of the bullion fhould be 
coined in halfpence and farthings, 
of the latter I have one in{fcribed, 
H. D.G. ROSA. SIE. SPI. Reverie, 
CIVITAS, LONDON, 

Henry V. The titles of Henry 
IV. V. and VJ. with the reverfe 


and legend being the fame, and™ 


their faces not to be diftinguifhed, 
renders it very difficult to know 
them from each other, were it not 
for fome {mall diftin&lion that has 
been obferved by the curious, viz. 
two little circles on the face fide, 
and two anfwering on the reverfe, 
in the middle of two triangles of 
globules in the quarters of the crofs. 
But thefe I have obferved not to be 
always exattly oppofite; fometimes 
they appear only on one fide ; and 
in the {mall pieces they appear like 
crefcents, and fometimes only like 
points or globules. 

In this reign the price of gold 
was fo -increafed, that there was a 
neceffity either of diminifbing the 
weight, or railing the value. ‘This 
king chofe the former way, order- 
ing by indenture, in the ninthyear, 
fifty nobles to be coined out of a 
pound of gold, (whereas before there 
was only forty-five) with a propor- 
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tionable number of half, or quarter, 
or farthings, of the old ftandard. 
The rofe-noble is infcribed, HEN- 
RIC. DI. GRA, REX, ANGL, ET 
FRANC. DNS. HIB. the king ftand- 
ing in a fhip, holding in his right- 
hand a fword, in the left a fhield, 
with the arms of France and Eng- 
land quarterly, the fleuers-de-lis 
being {tri€tly three; this king being 
the firft of our monarchs that bore 
them fo. Reverfe, 1nc. AVTEM. 
TRANSIENS, PER, MEDIVM.ILLORV, 
1BAT.a Crofs fleuri, with four fleurs- 
de-lis, and as many lions paffant, 
éach under a crown above, and three 
pellets below; within the center of 
the crofs. in a rofe, the letter n ; the 
whole within a large rofe. The 
defcription Mr. Evelin gives of his 
rofe, muft belong to his fon’s noble 
angel. His falus had the angel falating 
the Virgin Mary (the one holding 
the arms of England, the other of 
France) -with the king’s titles ; and 


on the reverfe, CHRISTVS. VINCT?, » 


CHRISTVS, SIGNAT. CHRISTVS, IM- 
PERAT. which we find very little 
altered upon fome of the earlief 
piftols of Lewis XIV. His filver 
money was moftly (as the ftatute di- 
rected) coined at Calais, though 
fome of his pieces have Civitas 
LONDON in the inner circle of the 
reverfe, His filver coin was as by 
the indenture before - mentioned, 
groats ninety to the pound troy, and 
half-groats, fterlings, mailes, and 
farthings proportionable, all of the 
old ftandard. There was likewife 
white money coined by this king in 
France, after the vitory of Agine 
court, his ftyle being then rex, 
ANGLIA, ET, HARES, FRANCIA, 
Thefe blanks, or white pieces, fays 
Sir Edward Coke, were valued at 
eight pence; and becaufe of their 
balenefs, were decried, gally-half- 
pence, Sufkin or Dotkyn; and were 
prohibited by aét of parliament, 


[ To be continued. } 


HISTORY or ruz HORSE rw ENGLAND, 
BY THE LATE RICHARD BERENGER, ESQ. 


[ Continued from Page 197. ] 


N the reign of the fucceeding 

prince, Henry VIII. a particu- 
lar regard was paid to the raifing a 
breed of good and ftrong horfes, 
and laws were made for the more 
certain attainment of that defign. 
—The only method of fecuring 
ftrength and fize in the progeny, is 
to fele& the fires and dams, of a 
certain proportion, fize, and mould, 
and to permit no mare, or ftallion, 


to breed, but under thefe reftric- 
tions. 

A law was accordingly made, 
which dire&ted, that every brood 
mare fhould be, ‘at leaft, fourteen 
hands high*, ; 

This produced a very natural and 
jut effe&t, and gave the kingdom 
many ftout and ufeful horfes, info- 
much that Carew, in his hiftory of 
Cornwall, fuppofes this law to have 

been 


* Ina period fomewhat earlier than the commencement of this prince’s reign, a book 
was printed, probably the firft of its kind ever feen in England, entitled, Properties and 
Medeycines for an Horfe, gto, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, about the year 1500. 

In Ames’s hiftory of printing, the 4to edition, 1749, he gives a lift of fome books, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, at Weftminfter, or in Caxton’s houfe; they are without 
date, but he fays they were printed before the year 1500. 

The above-mentioned book of medicines for horfes is certainty prior in time to Fitz- 
herbert’s book on hufbandry, which Ames fays was printedjin 1amo. in 1548: and in 

age 263, he mentions another edition of it. This book has been generally thought to 
hove been written by Judge Fitzherbarde, but miftakenly, for the author was one Fitze 
herbarde, an horfe-courfer. The book is extant. Vid. certain ancient traéts concer: 
ing the management of landed property---Reprinted for Charles Bathurft, 1757. 
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been the occafion of lofing almoft 
entirely the fmall breed of horfes, 
which were peculiar to that country; 
and it is the fame in the principa- 
lity of Wales, where the little breed, 
once fo abundant, is now almoft 
extinét; their {carcity being a proof 
what changes air, food, and a mix- 
ture of blood, can produce in the 
ahimal world. The lofs, however, 
of thefe Pigmies, which Mr, Carew 
regrets, was well repaired by a race 
of larger, and more able-bodied 
horfes; for thefe little animals, how- 
ever pleafing and ufeful in their own 
craggy and mountainous country, 
could not extend their merit beyond 
its bounds, being too inferior to the 
talk of war, the {peed and fatigue of 
hunting, the {plendour of tourna- 
ments, and the magnificent pagean- 
tries of the times, efpecially of this 
reign,* which all writers agree were 
exceffive. 

By another af of parliament of 
this king, we may perceive what 
anxiety there was for having large 
horfes. Some of the regulations are 
rather fingular, but judicious, for 
the law is framed fo as to confider 
individuals in a comparative view 
of their rank and circumftances, 
Every archbifhop and duke are 
obliged under penalties, to keep 
feven trotting ftoned-horfes for the 
f{addle, each of which is to be four- 
teen hands high, at the age of three 
years. There are afterwards very 
minute direétions, with regard to the 
number of the fame kind of horfes, 
which are to be kept by other ranks 
and degrees, each in proportion to 
their circum{tances and ftation. 

Each perfon having benefices to 
the amount of one hundred pounds 
yearly, or a layman, whole wife fhall 
wear any French hood, or bonnet 
of velvet, are obliged, under the 
penalty of twenty pounds, to keep 
one fuch trottynge ftonc-horfe for 
the faddle. . This ftatute continued 
unrepealed till the 21ft of James I. 
though, in fat, repealed by the 

Vor, IX, 
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eighth of Elizabeth, as to the Ifle of 
Ely, Cambrigefhire, and many other 
counties, (which the preamble re- 
cites) which, on account of their 
rottennefs, unfirmnefs, moifture, and 
waterifhnefs, were not able to breed, 
or bear horfes of fuch a fize. 

The reafon for enjoining ftone- 
horfes to be kept, muft have been 
for the fake of breeding, and for the 
fuperior labour they are thought to 
be able to undergo; and as they 
were more expenfive to maintain 
than mares or geldings, it being ne- 
ceflary to feparate and keep them 
apart, the rich and noble only are 
required to keep them in numbers 
proportioned to their rank and 
ability; while the lower people ufed 
geldings, for the advantage of turn- 
ing them to grafs. Brood-mares, 
two at leaft, were ordered to be kept 
by thofe who had parks, enclofures, 
and other conveniencies. 

Baked bread, known by the name 
of horfe-bread, was the ufual food 
of horfes, inftead of oats and other 
grain: regulations were made con- 
cerning it in this reign, by parlia- 
ment. Peafe likewile were given. 
in food. 

It may not, perhaps, be unenter- 
taining to the read«r, to perufe the 
following lift of horfes, as it will 
give him a notion of the times, and 
fet before him the different forts 
then in ufe among the nobility and 
others. The extract is taken from 
a manufcript, now in the poflefion 
of his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and lately printed, un- 
der the title of “ The Regulations 
and Eftablifhment of the Houle- 
* hold of Algernon Percy, the Filth 
** Earl of Northumberland. Begun 
“anno 1512. London, prinied 
* 3768.” 

It begins, “ This is the ordre of 
“the chequir roul of the nombre 
“ of all the horfys of my lordis and 
“‘ my ladys, that are apoynted to be 
“jn the charge of the hous yerely, 
“as to fay; gentill hors, palfreys, 

Nn ** naggis, 
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* naggis, cloth-fek hors, male hors. 
* Firft, gentill hors, to ftandin my 
* Jordis {table, fix. Item, palfreys 
“of my ladys, to wit, one for my 
$* Jady, and two for her gentill-wo- 
¢¢ men, and oone for her chamberer. 
& Four hobys and naggis for my lor- 
** dis oone faddill, viz. oone for my 
‘ lorde to ride, oonce to lede for my 
* lorde, and oone to flay at home 
“ for my lorde. 

‘¢ Item, ghariot hors to flond in 
“my lordis ftable yercly. Seven 
* great trottynge hors to draw in the 
*‘ chariott, and a nagg for the cha- 
* riott man to ride; eight. Again, 
* hors for lorde Percy, his lordthips 
* fon and heir. A gretedobletrotting 
* hors for my lorde Percy to travel 
* on in winter. Item, a gret doble 
* trottynge hors, called a Curtal, 
* for his lordfhip to ride on out of 
* townes. Another trottynge gam- 
** baldynge hors for his lordfhip to 
* ride upon when he comes into 
* townes, An amblynge horfe for 
** his lordfhip to journey on dayly. 
“* A proper amblyng little nagg for 
® his lordfhip when he gaeth on 
© hunting or hawking. A gret am- 
* blynge gclding, or trottynge geld- 
‘* ing, to carry his male.” 

_ Such were the horfes of anciént 
days, ranked into claffes, and al- 
lotted to different férvices. 

The gentil horfe was one of a fu- 
perior and diftinguifhed breed, fo 
called in contraft to fuch as were of 
a mean and ordinary extrattion, The 
Italians at this day call their nobleit 
breeds, Razza gentile. Gentlernan 
is underflood in this fenfe, fignify- 
ing a perfon of bettcr birth and fa- 
mily: Nemefian ufes the very word 
in this fenfe. 


———Gentili fanguine firmus. 


Palfreys were an clegant and eafy 
fort cf hories, which, for their gen- 
tlenefs and agreeahle paces, were 
ufed upon common occalions by mi- 
litary perfons and others; who re- 
ferved their great, or managed hories 
for battle. and the tournament. 
Their pleafing qualities foon recom- 
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mended them to the fair fex, who 
having no coaches, ufed thefe pal- 
freys, and always travelled on horfe. 
back. 

Hobys were ftrong, a€tive horfes, 
of rather a fmall fize: they are re. 
ported to have been originally na- 
tives of Ireland, and were fo much 
liked and ufed, as to become a pros 
verbial expreffion for any thing of 
which people are extremely fond, 
Nags come under the fame defcrip- 
tien, as to the fize, quality, and em. 
ployments, 

Clothick, was a cloak-bag horfe, 
as male-horfe is one who carried the 
portmanteau. Horfes to draw the 
chariot were waggon horfes; from 
the French word charrette, whence 
the Englifh word cart; for coaches, 
or chariots, (in our acceptation) were 
not known at this time. A gret 
doble trottyng horfe, was a tall, 
broad, and well {fpread horfe, whofe 
beft pace was the trot, being too un- 
weildy in himfelf, or carrying too 
great a weight, to be able to gallop. 
Doble or double fignifies broad, big, 
{welled out ; from the French double, 
who fay of a broad-loined filleted 
horfe, that he has les reins doubles 
and double bidet. 

Henry was undoubtedly very fond 
of horfes, and fo thoroughly con- 
vinced of what advantage they are to 
a kingdom, that he did every thing, 
both by his authority and example, 
to introduce and fupport a generous 
breed, of which the nation was at 
this time fhamefully unprovided. 

Nor was this monarch only foli« 
citous to introduce and eftablifh a 
generous and ferviceable breed of 
horfes in the kingdom, but he ex- 
tended his cares farther, and endea- 
voured to make his plan ftill more 
ufeful, by providing experienced 
and {kilful perfons to prefide in his 
ftables, and fpread by their means 


-the rules and elements of horfeman- 


fhip through the nation, This. ufe- 
ful and becoming art, asthe Duke 
of Neweafile fays, began, or rather 
revived, about this time in Naples. . 
The perfon who firit taught it there 

was 
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was named Pignatelli. Henry in- 
vited two Italians, who had been 
his fcholars, into England, and 
placed them in his fervice. From 
one of thefe were defcended the 
Alexanders, who were riding-maf- 
ters, mentioned likewife by the 
Duke, and whofe fcholars filied the 
kingdom with horfemen. 

The king likewife had an Italian 
farrier, named Hannibale, who was 
looked up to by kis Englifh brethren 
as an oracle; and who did not dif- 
cover great myfteries, but yet taught 
them more than they knew before, 

Sir Philip Sydney, in Elizabeth's 
reign, introduced the Signors Prof- 

ero and Romano. Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicefter, and mafter of the 


“horfe to the queen, retained in his 


fervice an Italian horfeman, whofe 
name was Claudio Curtio. He 
wrote a book on the art, which is 
ftill extant. Thefe, and fome who 
came afterwards, at different inter- 
vals, formed many horfemen, and 
laid the foundation of the manege in 
England. 

Nothing remarkable concerning 
horfes happened in the fhort reign 
of Edward VI. but it appears from 
an a€t of parliament, made in the 
firft year of his reign, that horfes 
were highly valued: for this aét con- 
fiders the ftealing of them among 
the blackeft crimes, and takes away 
the benefit of clergy from horfe- 
flealers, together with thofe con- 
viéted of houfebreaking, facrilege, 
and murder. All other offences and 
felonies indeed, except treafon, were 
afterwards entitled to this bencfit, 
though excluded, by later atts of 
parliament.* 

By thefe prudent and judicious 
mealures, the Englifh breed of horfes 
was not only improved in ftrength, 
and fize, but allio greatly increafed 
in number. 

The ufe of coaches was not known 
in England till the year 1580 (in 


* Obfervat. on the Stat. 


Queen Elizabeth’s reign) when they 
were introduced by Fitz- Allen, Earl 
of Arundel.+ 

Till this period, faddle horfes and 
carts were the only methods of con- 
veyance for all forts of people ; and 
the queen, rode behind her matter of 
the horfe, when fhe went in ftate to 
St. Paul’s. This fafhion, however, 
prevailed only ig the former part of 
her reign, and was totally extin- 
guifhed by the appearance of coaches, 
Theirintroduction occafioned a much 
larger demand of horfes, than for- 
mer times had wanted; and fuch 
was the number of them employed 
in this fervice, that at the latter end 
of the queen’s reign a bill was pros 
pofed in the Houfe of Lords, to re- 
{train the fuperfiuous and exceffive 
ufe of coaches, It was rejected upon 
the fecond reading: the Lords, how- 
ever, dire&ted, that the attorney ge- 
neral fhould perufe the ftatutes for 
promoting the breed of horfes, and 
confider of fome proper bill in its 
room.t 

The invention of gunpowder be- 
ing known, and fire arms gencrall 
ufed, the heavy armour fell into ait 
repute, and a light fort was only 
ufed: a lighter and more a€tive horfe 
therefore became neceflary, and were 
accordingly cultivated and uled, 
Sir John Smythe in his treatife on 
the good effetts of archery in armies, 
written the year after the attempt of 
the Spanifh Armada, {peaks of this 
fort of armour and horfes with dif- 
approbation and contempt, and fays, 
‘¢their horfemen alio ferving on 
“ horfeback with launces, or any 
*¢ other weapon, they think very well 
‘armed with fome kind of head- 
“peace, a collar, and a deformed 
* light bellied beaft.”’ 

This was the origin of the light 
and fleet breed of horfesin this couns 
try, which became as neceffary when 
the weight of the riders was {0 cone 
fiderably leffened, as the {trong and 

Nne flower 


P: 464, 34 edit. 


+ Anderfon’s Orig. of Comm. p. 421, vol. I. 
$ Journals, Nov, 7, 160%. 
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flower fort were, when heavy ar- 
mour was worn. 

_ Thofe diftinguithed trials of fpeed 
and vigour between horfe and hore, 
were notas yet eftablifhed and prac- 
tifed, in the manner in which they 
are exhibited at prefent. Nor were 
any-horfes kept merely for the pur- 
pole of difplaying their {peed upon 
certain oecafions, at ftated feafons, 
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and confecrated, like the running 
horfes of latter times, folely to the 
turf, It is neverthelefs certain, that 
this comparative method of proving 
the goodnefs of horfes, was known 
in thefe times; and_ that private 
matches were made between gentle- 
men, who, depending upon their 
own fkill, rode their horfes them- 
felves, 


{ To be continued. ] 


OBSERVATIONS mape 1n A TOUR tHroven FRANCE, 


BY T. ¥F. HILL, 


( Concluded from Page 201. ) 


HE National Affembly, en- 
creafing in irritability, as it 
encreafed in debility, began to ex- 
hibit violent marks of peevilh- 
nefs and fpleen, The feffion of 
the third of December was diftin- 
guifhed by a vehement attack on 
Aonf. Deleflart, ex-minifler of the 
home department, for negle& in pub- 
lifhing the decrees of the Affembly, 
and for making the king, jn the late 
proclamations concerning the emi- 
grants, employ terms cenfuring the 
decrees of the Affembly; as alfo for 
having fuffered corn. to be carried 
out of the kingdom, and not keep- 
ing the country fufficientiy pro- 
vided. For thefe apparent trifles, 
and vague imputations, he was vio- 
lently denounced, in his charaéter 
of refponfibility as miniiter, by Fau- 
chet, a furious democrate, conftitu- 
tional bifhop of Calvados. But it 
was evident that this attack could 
have no material confequences: Fau- 
chet was treated, even in the coffee- 
houfes, as a madman. This was 
manife{tly no more than a chapter 
of the hiftory of the democratic dif- 
fatisfa€tion with the minifters. The 
refponfibility of the muinifters to a 
violent democratic affembly, both 
then, and even yet, indeed, has made 
their offices fo difagreeable, that no- 
body of any confequence is found 
willing to accept them: the minif- 
ters at that tune, and thcy are little 


changed fince, were almoft all taken 
from the cla{fs of advocates or coune 
fellors, no higher rank chufing to 
accept fo much trouble at the ex- 
pence of fo much rifk. 

As the month of December ad- 
vanced, the Affembly grew more and 
more tumultuous; hitherto, incom- 
parably the moft efficient power in 
the kingdom, it now feemed fenfible 
of the lofs of its importance, and its 
members began to quarrel, like lofers. 
Several feflions & ani this period 
were diforderly beyond any former 
example ; almoft their whole dura- 
tion was waited in uproar, and the 
authority of the prefident difregarded, 
Some of the more violently demo- 
cratic members afferted in private, 
that a divilion of the kingdom was 
become probable, if not neceffary; 
the fouthern parts, the moft zealous 
for liberty, being ready to form 
themlelves into a republic, or repub- 
lican conftitution: Britany, Poitou, 
and the neighbouring provinces, 
perhaps into a monarchy, as being 
the parts of France efteemed the 
moft ariftocratic. New complaints 
were exhibited every day againft the 
minifters, for omiflions in publifh- 
ing the decrees of the Alielie. and 
repeated denunciations on this a¢- 
cout were received from the at 
tritts ; the more fevere remonftrances 
were efpecially made relative to the 
decree for the diftribution of the 
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contributions, certainly the founda- 
tion of regular finance, a branch of 
government now fo much diforderéd 
in this country.. The minifters, how- 
ever, afterwards proved, that the 
appearance of negligence thus harfh- 
ly cenfured, proceeded wholly from 
the delay abfolutely necelary for 
printing the. multitude of laws, ema- 
nated from the late Afflembly, to- 
wards its conclufion. I doubt not, 
however, that the minifters of the 
executive power were ready to lay 
any impediments they might be able 
eafily to invent before the courfe of 
the National Aflembly. 

The profpeé of war now becom- 
ing obvious, the democrates, and 
thofe even of the higher ranks, po- 
fitively, though privately, afferted, 
that if the king declared in favour 
of the war again{t the emigrants and 
their {upporters, his declaration 
would be the fignal for pillage; and 
that no civil officers, no national 
guards would be found fufficient to 
prevent the houfe of every gentle- 
man in the kingdom from falling a 
prey to the depredations of the mob. 
I fancy the democrates had uni- 
formly too exceflive a confidence in 
the attachment of the populace. 

The middle of December was fig- 
nalized by a new exertion of the 
royal veto. A decree having pafled 
the Affembly againft the priefts pro- 
moting diffentions, which was prin- 
cipally aimed againft the nonconfor- 
mift clergy, about whom there were 
then many tumults in various parts 
of the kingdom, the king thought 
proper to refufe his confent to it. 
Without regarding the merits of the 
decree, it was evident that there was, 
as I have already remarked, an ex- 
erbitant tendency in the executive 
and legiflative powers to counteratt 
each other; and fince, as long as this 
tendency exifted, no effettive go- 
yernment could exift with it, it was 
neceffary that one fhould gain the 
advantage, or civil war enfue. 

And one did gain the advantage. 
It was evident that the king, not in- 
deed as defpot, not as the triend of 


the emigrants, but as the great exe- 
cutive power nominated in the con- 
flitution. obtained every day new 
weight and influence in the opinion 


‘of the people. Lhe emigrants gained 


little, the old fyftem became hence 
even ftill lefs likely to be re-efta- 
blifhed; but the power of the mo- 
narch, as acquired by a favourable 
interpretation of the conllitution, 
grew conitantly more and more im- 
portant. Indeed, though I have 
frequently heard the condu& of the 
prefent Affembly, and the meafures 
of the prefent fyiiem moft feverely 
reprobated in France, yet it is a me- 
morable truth, that I never heard 
any perf m, of any party, venture to 
vilify the conftitution. So far at 
leaft, the French were ftill unani- 
mous again{ft the emigrants. But 
the nation, fatisfied with the privi- 
leges obtained, now feemed willing 
to abandon to the king the exercife 
of every prerogative which the con- 
flitution, he had accepted, could be 
fuppoled to have left him. The an- 
cient prejudices of the nation in fa- 
vour of the royal houfe appeared to 
revive; and the people feemed averfe 
to the idea of hazarding the advan- 
tages acquired. and the peace of pof- 
{elfion, in order to go in fearch of 
glittering fhadows. Now it is a fun- 
damental maxim of the philofophy 
of government, that all power is 
finally from the people, and the opi- 
nion of the people. The importance 
of human opinion has not yet been 
fully known; it has been faid that 
the old papal authority, as contrafted 
to the regal, was founded in opinion; 
but the power of Nadir Shah, or of 
Frederic Il. after the battle of Rof- 
bach, were as much founded in opi- 
nion, as that of Gregory VII. or fn 
nocent I1I.;, the authority of thefe 
popes was acknowledged, becaufe 
the zealots of the eleventh and thir- 
teenth centuries expeéted to obtain 
from it cternal falvation. So the 
authority of the monarchs at the 
head of their trobps was acknow- 
ledged, becaufe their followers be« 
lieved it to be the means of their 

te:nporal 
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temporal falvation, Thus alfo there 
is no government, wherein the will 
and opinion of the majority is not 
the abfolute fource of all power: 
the people may be difpleafed, and 
not think the difguft deferves the 
1ifk of refiftance, a cafe which hap- 
pens almoft every day; bet when 
they do refift, all oppofition falls be- 
fore them. Nor is there any cafe 
in which this truth does not apply, 
except when a nation is overawed 
by an armed force, which it believes 
itfelf unable to oppofe: but this is a 
ftate of violence that cannot remain 
long ; as long as it does remain, how- 
ever, it is molt enervating and de- 
Rtruétive. Even in fettled military 
governments, it is merely the difpo- 
iition of the people to acquicice, 
which firengthens the hands of the 
foldiery, Our patriotic writers have 
trifled with the underftanding of 
mankind; they have endeavoured 

_ to perfuade us, that only democratic 
governments emanate from the peo- 
ple; but they have been deceived 
themfelves, or have endeavoured to 
deceive others; for finally, all au- 
thority {prings from the acquiefcence 
of the people ; the people 1s the fole 
fource of dominion, and the will of 
the majority ruleth for ever. 

The king was now profiting by 
the fupport which was hence af- 
forded him ; and as the will of the 
people muft be the moft powerful, 
when its acquiefcence is the leaf; 
fo their good opinion mutt be moft 
beneficial in tumultuous times. It 
was the fenfe of this fupport which 
enabled him to hazard and maintain 
his firft veto to the decree again{t the 
emigrants. He was now endeavour- 
ing to obtain by it every advantage, 
of which he fhould find it capable. 
Some chief had been wanting to 
guide and direét the revolution, and 


the king was become that chief by’ 


the eleftion of his people. The de- 
feat of the attempts of the demo- 
crates to excite troubles, like every 


other zbortive con{piracy againft a . 


ruling power, hadeffentially {trength- 
ened their antagonift the crown: it 


was perhaps the firft regular attempt: 
of the fort fince the revolution, 
which had failed through the abfo. 
lute debility of the patriotic party, 
The king alfo endeavoured to di. 
minifh the objeéts of jealoufy by re. 
moving thofe minifters who had 
been moft offenfive to the people. 

The event, however, of thefe difpo- 
fitions, muft be favourable to peace; 
it was a return from a fyftem of 
change and revolution, to the old 
fyltem of peacefyl government ;xan 
effeftive power was created, capable 
of dire&ting the State, and nothing 
but the ob{tinate and probably fruit. 
lefs {truggles of the National Affem- 
bly could be expetted to produce fu- 
ture difturbance. I now began to 
fee that the conititution might per- 
haps be fettled without new troubles, 
or at leaft without civil war. Con. 
cord and tranquillity are fo greatly 
the intereft of the multitude, that no 
trifling caufe will induce it to hazard 
confulion, how much foever the 
hirelings of kings may vilify the 
charatter of their fubjeéts. I feemed 
to have arrived at Paris in a moment 
of crifis, when the fpirit of tumult 
was ftruggling with the love of 
peace and order: the conteft had 
terminated in favour of the latter. 

Thefe were the reflections I made 
from the political phenomena which 
then lay within the {phere of my ob- 
fervation at Paris; but how far the 
interefts of concord and harmony 
might be equally prevalent in the 
reft of the kingdom, and in the 
fourthern parts efpecially, I was not 
fo well able to jad. I had indeed 
been informed, as is already men- 
tioned, that the fouth was highly 
diffatished ; but I fufpeé&t my in- 
former to have been prejudiced, and 
certainly Paris, hitherto the birth- 
place of liberty, did not feem likely 
to produce any new material diftur- 
bances. I believe alfo that the pro- 
vinces in general were {till ready to 
follow her example. 

This ftate of affairs was highly un- 
favourable to the emigrants, both as 
preventing internal commotions,and 

as 
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as evidently feparating the intereft 
of the king from theirs. It could 
be no longer the with of Louis XVI. 
to refign himfelf into their hands, 
but rather to endeavour to regain 
the loft prerogatives of his crown, 
by oppoting their party to that of 
the National Affembly, and main- 
taining the balance between both, 
For the experience of former ages. 
has proved, that the ariftocracy is 
not naturally more favourable to the 
intere(ts of kings than the demo- 
cracy, though accident has now 
united the interefts of the French 
nobles to thofe of their fovereign. 
His Gallic majefty is indecd not dif- 
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tinguifhed by any large portion of 
intelletual abilities, yet the wifeft 
of mankind could not have condutt- 
ed himfelf with more prudence, amid 
the tumults of France, than Louis 
XVI. has done; yielding to invin- 
cible circumitances, when reliftance 
could only have produced unavail- 
ing bloodthed; profiting by every 
advantage, which the goodwill of 
his people afforded him; he has 
guided the royal houfe through 
greater perils than any to which it 
has been expofed fince the xra of 
the league, or the days of Ifabel of 
Bavaria, 


Respective EXCELLENCIES or GENIUS axp JUDGMENT 
in BUSINESS. 


BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


IVACITY of thought is vul- 

. garly called wit. It is but too 
frequently judged that men of dull, 
and rather heavy fenfe, and who 
have not a brilliant and eafy flow of 
words are fools; this is certainly a 
miftaken notion. To be a man of 
wit, is to have juft ideas, and fooner 
or later, to apply them rationally. 
To be a fool, is to be incapable of 
judging ; the inconfiderate judge pre- 
cipitately, and are deceived for want 
of refleétion and attention. 

Setting out from thefe definitions, 
the perception of a man of great 
fenfe is equally quick and juft. A 
man of genius has fomething more ; 
he rifes above. that which is fubmit- 
ted to the ordinary judgment of men; 
he is full of imagination, has great 
forefight, is inventive without ex- 
ceeding probability, becaufe he never 
a from a certain bafis, which 
balis is fentiment and reafon. None 
but fools foar imprudently, and at 
the rifk of every thing. A man of 
genius feizes immediately an idea, 
and carries it as far as poffible. A 
man of good fenfe takes his refolu- 
tion after ferious reflettion ; but no- 
thing is worfe than to be inceflantly 
andetermined, 


In the courfe of ordinary affairs, 
there isa certain flownefs of decifion, 
the ufe of which is admirable, becaufe 
it feems to put men who are not 
above mediocrity, upon a level with 
thofe of the greateft abilities. I have 
feen adminiltrators and minifters 
who had this kind of merit only, 
fucceed perfeétly, and for a ¢onli- 
derable length of time. But if they 
had had great and unforefeen diffi- 
culties to encounter, they would not 
perhaps have acquitted themfelves 
much to their honour. ‘Thefe men 
ought, on entering into place, to in 
ftil into themfelves well approved 
principles ; and after having cons 
fulted perfons capable of amore 
them with fuch, to abide by, an 
firmly to look upon them as their 
compals ; yet fome exceptions nvaft 
neceflarily be made, for there is no 
general rule without them. A man 
of an enlightened mind, fees immme- 
diately where they lie ; but however 
great his fenfe and genius may be, 
he can never difpenfe with funda 
mental principles. 

The beft, in matters of adminiftra- 
tion, are thofe which have been 
adopted in councils, and made ufe 
of for a length of time; becaule they 
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are the fruit of the reflefiions and 
experience of a great number of peo- 
ple; and that perfonal interefts and 
confiderations have lefs influence 
therein, than in thole which have 
been formed by an individual. 

But every man, in whatever place 
he may be, ought to lay down cer- 
tain rules for his private conduét; 
with refpe& to thele, they {hould be 
refle&ted upon in retirement, and 
perhaps the beft way is not to con- 
fult any body about them. 

It is not only neceifary to deviate 
at certain times from the belt prin- 
ciples, but in the end, they muft be 
abandoned, or at leaft modified. 
Many things become worfe by ufe, 
but thofe who manage: prudently 
throw nothing away, without being 
firft affured, that no farther ufe can 
be made of it. 

It will not be difficult for me to 
give examples of the different kinds 
of abilities, I have juft been fpeak- 
ing of, and of minifters in whom I 
have obferved them; I will do this 
prefently. Inthe mean time, let us 
reafon a little upon the manner by 
which men in place ought to aét, fo 
as to be equal to the numerous ob- 
je&ts committed to their care, in a 
kingdom fo extenfive as that of 
France. 

When men have occupations of 
too uniform and monotonous a kind, 
relaxation is abfolutely neceffary, if 
not by real amufements, at lealt by 
varying their employment: magil- 
trates apply themfelves at intervals, 
efpecially in their vacations, to li- 
terature, or to their domeftic affairs ; 
minifters who have bufinefs every 
day in the year, but of different 
kinds, relax their minds by pafling 
from one thing to another. A de- 
tail which would be fatiguing of it- 
{elf, is enlivened by another with 
which it is connefted. It is faid, 
that Cardinal Richelieu applied to 
bufinefs no more than fix hours a 
day; the reft of his time was taken 
up by giving audiences which were 
not all equally ferious and tirefome; 
by intrigues, and finally by pleafures, 


for the great Cardinal partook of 
them. I imagirie, that independent] 
of Marion de Lorine, and the Abby 
de Bois Robert, the compofition of 
his theatrical pieces, and his rivality 
with Corneille, were real amufe. 
ments to him: how could he have 
looked upon them otherwife? 

The learned Abby de Longuerue, 
with whom I have been a good deal 
acquainted, amufed himf{clf in the 
middle of his library, without de- 
viating from his fearch after know. 
ledge. He has ficquently told me, 
that he took up one book after an« 
other, and varied his ftudies; that it 
was in this manner, having a ftrong 
memory and great facility in reducing 
to order what he read, he had learn- 
ed a great deal without fatiguirig 
himfelf. This facility becomes ha- 
bitual ; we perceive that we are in- 
fenlibly become more learned than 
others, We gain a kind of corifi- 
dence in our own knowledge, which 
leads to pronounce upon every thing 
which prefents itfelf; and when this 
decifive manner is not carried to im- 
pertinence and pedantry, others ac- 
cuftom themfelves to believe you, 
acknowledge your fuperiority, and 
leave you to engrofs the whole con- 
verfation. We allow men their 
erudition, when they are not over- 
bearing ; and theirextenfive know 
ledge when they attribute it to me- 
mory only, and not to a fuperiority 
of underftanding : but a man of pro- 
jects, who difplays them, and fays 
publicly, that they are fuperior to all 
that have ever been invented, and 
who will take to himfelf the honour 
of the greateft difcoveries,. is com- 
monly looked upon as a quack, who 
wifhes to fell his drugs ; but no pur- 
chafers are found; for men would 
fear being poifoned if they tafted 
them. 

Minute exaftitude and pune. 
tuality are virtues of the fecond 
order ; but it becomes modeft peo- 
ple to obferve them. There are 
even cafes, from which if we de- 
viate, we fhould appear to infult 
thofe who are dependent upon us. 

It 
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“Tt {eems that we. are laying {nares, 


by requiring them to obferve rules 
which we do not ourfelves follow. 
We bring upon us their hatred, 
and perhaps make them doubt of 
our capacity ; for people who have 
no other merit than that of induftry, 
think it a very great one, With- 
out having fo great an opinion of 
exattitude, let us at leat believe 
that it has its value. Lewis XIV. 
did not difdain to be pun@tuals he 
never failed a minute in his ap-. 
pointments; and as great as he 
was, it was perhaps this perfonal 
exaCtitude which gave him a right 
to take notice of the leaft want of it 
in people about him, and to re- 
proach them with it. 

I have frequently heard it faid, 
that we ought not to fuffer others 
todo that which we can do our- 
felves; for my part, I am of a con- 
trary opinion, and maintain it. 
We ought to fave ourfelves the 
trouble of doing that which may be 
done by others, but although it be 
not neceflary to do every thing, no- 
thing ought to be difdained, To 
be attentive to every thing which is 
done in our n@me, to adopt certain 


ptinciples; to give them to thofe 
whom we employ ; to take care that 
they never deviate from them, to 
be fure of what they do; finally, to 
know how to gain proper affiftance, 
this is what diftinguifhes the ftatef- 
man, the man capable of conduét- 
ing great affairs, To know how to 
govern fecondary caufes, and not 
to be governed by them, is a fublime 
art, How happy fhould I be, if I 
could find people who could and 
would think and write for me, fay 
all that I have to fay, and execute 
every thing I would do, But as 
there are exceptions and bounds to 
every thing, there are certain cafes 
wherein it is eafier to do the bufi- 
nefs ourfelves than by others: God 
forbid, that by this I fhould give 
the advice of an indolent man; my 
opinion is founded upon reafon 
and experience, It is a good thing 
to apply habitually to bufinefs; but 
it is fill better to look fo well into 
that which is done for us, as to en- 
able us to difpenfe with a part of 
our application; but it is neceflary 
to have been a great deal employed, 
to be able to Freee the operations 
of others. 


ACCOUNT or tHe CITY. of BONNOR: BONN, 


° WITH A VIEW 


Roe is the place of refidence 
of the Ele&tor of Cologne; is a 
fortrefs, fituated dn the Rhine. The: 
Eleétor began a fine palace for his 
refidence in 1718, which is not yet 
finifhed, There isa principal 
church, a collegiate, and a parith 
church. The Jefuits have alfa a 
college here, and feveral orders have 
cloifters, In the years 1673, 1689, 


ACCOUNT or ATCHEEN, 1n 


OF THE SAME, 


and 1703, this city was befieged and 
taken by the Imperialifts and their 
allies, a French garrifon being in 
it each time. Ly virtue of the 
peace of Baden, in the year 1714, 
no garrifon is to be kept here in 
time of peace, the life-guards ex 
cepted, but the defence of the town 
is to be left to the burghers, At this 
place is a Rhine toll. 


THE ISLAND or SUMATRA, 


BY THOMAS FORREST, ESQ, 


( Concluded from Page 217. ) 


N the year 1764 I again vifited 
Atcheen, and had the honour of 
aying my refpe&ts to the king, 
ahomed Selim; my audience was 
Vou, 1X, 


appointed at eight in the evening, 
I accordingly got ready fome picce 
goods to the amount of about forty 
rupees, as a prefent, which ‘were 


divided 
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divided into two parcels, and put 
up in common bafta covers, which 
had been previoufly ftained with 
turmeric, yellow being the royal 
colour, as in China and at Mindano. 
Having been told it was expected I 


fhould pull off my fhoes, I waved 


the mortification, by wrapping round 
each a piece of red bunting, and 
tying it with a kind of garter of the 
fame, juft before I entered the au- 
dience hall (ruma bicharro), which 
was about fixty feet long. and twenty 
broad, built-of ftone, with a ftone 
floor. At the farther end, which was 
covered with carpets, hung a fuperb 
cloth of gold, about fifteen feet 
{quare, which reached within three 
feet of the floor. There were about 
twenty well drefled perfons in the 
room, orancayos, a venerable cali- 
pha, and others, every one bare- 
footed, having left their — 
without, As I entered I faluted 
this company. Two feapoys were 
alfo in the hall, upon guard, drefled 
and armed as ours generally are. In 
about two minutes the golden cloth 
was drawn up, like the curtain of 
a play-houfe, exaétly in the fame 
way, and we all made a profound 
obedience to his majefty, who juft 
glanced his eye at me. My two 
fervants were then ordered by the 
fhabander to advance with the pre- 
fents, which, after having prefented, 
by holding them up and bending 
their bodies, they gave to an atten- 
dant, and were then direfted to 
withdraw. The cloth of gold had 
covered a large niche in the wall, a 
kind of alcove, in the middle of 
which the king was feated in an 
arm-chair, with his legs acrofs, bare- 
footed, his flippers on the floor of 
the alcove. ‘the king was gaily 
dreffed in filver brocade, over an 
inner garment of white muflin ; his 
turban was-very {mall, being a fingle 
piece of gold flowered muflin, ga- 
thered together at the ends, tied 
round the head with a half knot, and 


was ornamented with a few jewels. “ 


He feemed to be about forty ycars of 
age, with a plealing countenance, 


rather fair for a Malay. Twa 
elderly women fat on the floor, 
clofe to cach fide of his chair, their 
eyes fixed on the ground, which’ 
was about five feet higher than the 
hall in which the court was affem- 
bled. The alcove was lighted with 
two large wax -apers coloured red, 
much like what we fee in Roman 
Catholic churches. The hall was 
lighted with pendent lamps, in 
which they burnt oil. . 
Having caught the king’s eye, 
immediately after the difmiffion of 
the prefents, I made his majefty a 
fecond profound bow,  Prefentl 
he fipoke to the fhabander, the fha- 
bander {poke to the linguift, and 
Abraham afked me whence I came, 
I addreffed his majefty dire&ly in 
Malay, on which the fhabander 
sete me gently by the fleeve, and 
ooked difapprobation : but I went 
on. The king fmiled, and took no 
notice of their interruption, as if 
offended with me. I had then the 
honour of converfing with his ma- 
jefty for about a quarter of an hour, 


“who afked me feveral pertinent 


queftions about Madras, Bengal and 
Bencoolen, and particularly to what 
parts of the ifland Sumatra (Puls 
Purcha) I had failed. I then, by 
intimation from the fhabander, who, 
I fuppofe, had his fignal, retired, 
walking rather backward, until out 
of the hall. Nobody in the hall 
was feated; neither did I fee in it 
bench, chair, or ftool. I left molt 
of the company in it ftanding, who 
politely made way for me, as I re- 
tired ; and, at the door at which I 
entered, I made again a profound 
bow, being then in full view of the 
king in the alcove at the further end 
of the hall. 

Next day a_bullock-was fent me, 
with various fruits, I failed two 
days after for Nattal, after prefenting 
the fhabander and Abraham with 
fome trifles. In the year 1772, 


the Bencecolen government, with a 


letter and prefent, to alk leave from 
the 
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the king to make a fettlement there. 
1 carried him from his relidency of 
Tappanooly in the Loconia fnow, 
Not being very well on my arrival, 
I did not accompany Mr. Holloway 
(a very fenfible and difcreet gentle- 
man, and who fpoke the Malay 
tongue very fluently) on fhore at 
his firft audience; and finding his 
commiffion like to prove abortive, I 
did not go to the palace at all. There 
was great anarchy and confufion at 
Atcheen at this time; and the male- 
contents came often, as I was inform- 
ed, near the king's: palace at night. 
A difcreet native of Cuddalore, Mr. 
Gowen Harrab, commanded the 
king’s feapoys. One day, being on 
fhore for a little while; as Mr. Hol- 
loway and I did not like to be both 
long on fhore together, I faw Mr. 
Harrab paying his men in gold dutt, 
weighing out to each two mayan as 
a month’s pay, about eight rupees, 
He told me he was often obliged to 
watch all night himfelf, complaining 
of his feapoys being apf to be drowfy. 
I failed in a few days, Mr. Holloway 
not fucceeding if his embafly; and 
Jeaving him at) Tappanooly, I pro- 
ceeded on to Fort Marlborough?" 

Returning from my New Guinea 
voyage to Fort Malborough, in 1775, 
I touched at Atcheen: the king was 
very ill, and faw no ftrangers. My 
‘old friend Abraham got the new 
fhabander, Pofally, to prefent my 
compliments to the king, who re- 
turned me a politeanfwer. Having 
quitted the Tartar galley, I went 
down the coaft with Mr. Palmer, in 
a floop belonging to him, and touched 
at Siddo Harbour, where we took in 
water: we lay there in four fathoms 
water, clofe to the rocks, quite 
fmooth. 

In 1784 I again vifited Atcheen, 
and had an audience of the king, 
Sultan Oola. Odine, fon to the 
former king, with much the fame 
ceremony and prefents as paffed 
twenty years before: but this kin 
having travelled, {poke both Malay, 
French, and Portugueze. His im- 
provement not only in languages, 
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but the arts, was obtained from the 
following circumftance, as I have 
been informed by Pofally the fha- 
bander, Abraham, and others. 

During the life of the late king, 
Oola Odine, his eldeft fon, was fent 
in a fhip of his father’s to Mecca 
and Medina, to make an offering at 
the fhrine of the prophet. Near the 
ifland Mauritius, where the veffel 
happened to be drove, they were 
fhort of water, and obliged to put 
in there. A difficulty occurred in 
debate whether the prince fhould 
appear in his real charafter, or as a 
private perfon, They agreed he 
fhould appear as a relation of the 
king’s, going on a pilgrimage, to be- 
come a tuan hadjee, mafter pilgrim, 
and they kept their colastll The 
confequence was, Odine, being a lad 
of {pirit and genius, got into. the 
arfenal, and learnt to caft guns and 
fhells, 

They certainly knew time out of 
mind, at Atcheen, how to ca‘t brafs 
guns and iron fhot: but here the 
prince, no doubt, improved his 
knowledge; and I was told the 
French never knew whom they had 
the honour to have amongft them 
until the veffel was failed: but this 
I very much doubt, as fhe itaid there 
above a month, Sultan Ooladine, in 
1784, made no fecret to me of his 
having been at Mauritius; and at 
my firft vifit, after the delivery of 
the ufual prefent ofa few piece goods 
enclofed in a yellow cloth, ordered 
a fervant to put into my hands a 
fhell of his own cafting at Atcheen, 
about feven or eight inches in diame- 
ter. Voila! {aid he, in French, Caffez- 
la? I accordingly dafhed it on the 
part of the a floor that was not 
covered with the carpet, and it went 
to pieces. The king then ordered 
two {mall field carriages to be brought 
into the hall:-one of them had the 
wheels {poked as ours generally are; 
the other had truck wheels, full as 
large, not heavy but thin, Which 
of thofe carriages do you approve of ? 
faid theking. I gave the preference 
to the fpoked wheels, on which his 
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majefty with great good humour 
laughed, and faid, Sala, falla, capi- 
tain—-You are miftaken, you are 
miftaken, captain. I, then, by ves 
of recovering myfelf (for I perceived, 
after a moment's refleQion, that the 
king was right in a certain degree), 
faid, Barancallee de neegri unong, gu- 
nong, feperattce Ach¢; tappi, de neegri 
ratia ratta, feperattee Telinza, Poffibly 
ina hilly country, like Atcheen; but, 
in a flat country, like Indoftan—T he 
king laughed again. feemed pleafed 
with my anfwer, and faid, Brttoul, 
derry piddo itoo—True, that is the 
reafon ; on which J madehimabow, 
and the converfation foon ended. 
Vifiting the king a day or two after 
this, I perceived, befides the two 
Jarge brafs mortars fent to a former 
Atcheen monarch, by our king 
James, many heaps of brafs guns of 
all fizes, and from all nations, no 
ways arranged, but heaped up in the 

reateft confufion. I have alfo ob- 
Erved in the road from the river to 
the palace gate, which is about three 
hundred yards, in more than one 
place, the trunnion of a large brafs 
gun {ticking up out of the ground: 
confidering the foft muddy foil, 
there are doubtlefs many buried 
near the palace, never to be found, 
They generally buy {mall guns, be- 
ing of cafy conveyan¢ge, when 
brought for fale, as no veffel, At- 
cheen or Malay, fails without. being 
armed, 1 have alfo obferved on 
more than one point of the reaches 
of the river, large honey-combed 
iron guns mounted on decayed and 
rotten carriages. They ferved for 
fhow to the ignorant. 

The Atcheeners, when pufhed, 
can certainly exert themfelves ; they 
are doubtlefs pretty good mechanics, 
and know the ufe of pully, fcrew, 
and capftan perfely well; but en- 
gines made ufe of to raife heavy 
guns, or draw up large veflels. are 
only for the moment ; they are then 
thrown by to rot, much like what I 
have feen at Mindano, A lazinefs 
prevails in all Moorifh governments, 
which no doubt arifes from their 


the Iland of Sumatra. 


belief in fatalifm, a moft convenient 
creed for thofe who are averfe to 
work, to exertion, or perfeverance, 
I fent to the king a copy of m 

voyage to New Guinez, having fr 
explained many of the maps ta 
Pofally and Abraham, I fent at the 
{fame time, an ordinary mape-monde, 
having no better. 
for me two days after, and converfed 
with me in an upper apartment, on 
a level, I believe with the alcove, to 
which I afcended behind the ruma 
de bicharro (hall of audience), by a 
ladder. The king made me fit down 
On a mat, over which was fpread a 
{mall carpet, on which he fat hime 
felf, and afked me many. queftions 
about the Molucca princes, pointing 
to the print of their genealogy in 
the book I had fent him: he atked 
me alfo many queflions about F urope 
and Neegri-Cling. Indoftan, I could 
not help obferving that the king 
{poke with a ftrong afpirate, as 
Atcheeners generally do, a kind of 


burr in the throat, entirely different 


from all other Malays. 

As his majelty knew I had the 
honour of being known to his father 
many ‘years before, that I had often 
been at Atcheen. and that I had 
been a great travellerin Malay coun- 
tries, he was fo kind as to fay, ina 
very gracious manner, Marce fence 
barancallee bicharo, Come here and 
chat fometimes. I went feveral 
times ; but always fent firft to know 
if his majefty was at leifure. One 
day I carried a French book with 
me, a volume of Voltaire, and read 
a fentence out of it. The king afked 
for the book, which I left with him, 
I fufpe&, however, he could not 
read the Roman charafter; but he 
read with eafe the names of the Mo- 
luéca pringes in the book I had pre: 
fented, written in Arabic charagters, 
which both Atchceners and Malays 
ufe in writing. In converling, the 
king mixed often French with Fortu- 
guele. 

Three or four days before my de- 
as. Pofally fignified to me the 

ing meant to confer on me the 


honqur 


The king fent , 
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honour of being made a knight of 
the golden fword, Oran Cayo vs 
piddang mas; of which there exifted, 
‘4s 1 was told, about ten or twelve 
,patives, one of them an eunuch, a 
comely man, rather lufty, employed 
at the cuftom houfe. I have feen 
him with his chapp, a fingle waved 
{word or dagger, about an inch 
4ong, in relief, on a piece of gold, 
hanging at his breaft : this honour 
had alfo been conferred on two 
North Britons, Captain Douglafs 
Richardfon, and Captain Robert 
Smart. I told Pofally I was much 
obliged to his majefty for the ho- 
nour he intended me, and I fhould 
wait his pleafure ; at the fame time 
Pofally defired I would write my 
name on a flip of paper; I wrote it 
in capitals, which he pronounced 
after my reading it, and writing 
himfelf my name in Arabic cha- 
yacters, fignified it was to direé the 
gold{mith who was to make the 
chapp. Two or three days after- 
wards, I was defired by a feapoy 
fergeant to go to the palace. I told 
this to Pofally, and we went toge- 
ther at eight in the evening. The 
king, from the alcove above, after 
fome little converfation with his 
courtiers below, fpoke to Pofally 
in the Atcheen tongue, who, ftep- 
ping towards me, a fmall chain 
of gold over my head, round -my 
neck, to which the golden chapp 
with fome fillagree writing in Ara- 
bic, and the figure of a waved dag- 
ger in relief, hung: he thusinvefted 
me with the order of the golden 
{word (piddang mas), on which I 
made a profound bow to the king, 
who {miled, and to his courtiers, 
who all returned it by lifting both 
hands to the head, and inclining 
the body. Ina little while I took 
Jeave, after faying audibly, Oomoor 
panjang fummo Tuan-hito, fampy mat- 
“Wee tida bule foro lupo Tuan-hito punio 
hormat. “ Long life to the king! 
Until death ¥ thall remember the 
honour he has done me.” Next 
morning I was prefented with a 


young bullock, two cut goats, and a 
great quantity of excellent fruit. I 
returned two pieces of yellow china 


‘flowered damafk, about four dozen 


bottles of perfumery, feveral prints 
of the genealogy of the kings of 
Mindano, and of the Mindano 
marriage: to Pofally I gave a pair 
of piftols he feemed to fancy, and 
to my old friend Abraham, y See 
things I knew would be ufeful to 
him and his family. 

Thus ended my feveral inter- 
views with two of the kings of At- 
cheen, who certainly treated me 
with great pois and politenefs. 
I am forry to add, that it was faid 
even of the prefent king, that he 
cannot truft his own fubje&s; he 
therefore has a guard of feapoys, 
who are fometimes without, fome- 
times within the palace; but always 
near his perfon. I afked Pofally, 
and alfo Abraham, the meaning of 
this, who always anfwered, Bugitu 
adat, ** Such is the cultom,” with- 
out explaining further ; others have 
faid plainly, Tuan-kito de Aché dowloo 
tackut derry dio punto orankayo, ** The 
kings of Atcheen formerly were 
afraid of their nobles.” They were 
too polite to fay the prefent king 
was, This accounts for going up 
by a ladder to the back apartments, 
that were by no means larger than 
what are ufually feen in Malay 
houfes of people of rank. I never 
walked about ‘the circuit of the pa- 
lace; I feared it would have given 
offence, as if I was curious to {py 
the nakednefs of the land: but I 
faw enough to convince me it had 
been once immenfely large, and 
many parts fhewed an extenfive 
ruin, with the points of beams in 
many places flicking up through 
the rubbifh of long fallen brick 
walls; the ruins of ftone walls were, 
overgrown with bufhes, and were 
fhaded by very large venerable trees 
and tall bamboos, 

The prefent king, Sultan Oola- 
dine, (called after an uncle who had 
lived feveral years at Madras, in the 

time 
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time of Governor Morfe, and after- 
wards at Tappanooly, and {poke 
good Englifh) is a fovereign of 
whom his fubjeéts in general {peak 
well: having travelled, he wifhes 
to civilize them, by encouraging 
learning amongft the many prietts, 
with which his country abounds, 
much more than any other Suma- 
tran ftate: the convenience alfo of 
going at a {mall expence to Mecca 
yearly, encourages many to become 
tuan hadjees and tuan tmums, which 
is always refpe€table ; and there is 
no fuch thing as a tuan hadjee being 
reduced to beggary. Of the refpeét 
paid to my old fellow traveller If- 
mael Tuan Hadjee, merely from his 
having been at Mecca, and in con- 
feguence wearing a large turban 
and wide fleeves, which draw refpeé 
from the vulgar, I had many proofs 
in my voyage to New Guinea, 
At Atcheen they have tame ele- 
phants,* on which, as well as on 
horfeback, they often travel. I have 
feen feveral of ‘the king’s elephants 
carried duly of a morning to the 
river to be wafhed, flapping their 
eyes with their large ears ta keep 
off the fly. The king had about ten 
of them in different parts near At- 
cheen. On holidays, aree raya, I 
was told they are all dreft out, and 
make a figure; but I never faw one. 
Their mofques are faid to be nume- 
rous, but very {mall; fifty perfons 
would almoft fill one; they are all 
whitened with lime, capoor; they 
are f{cattered amongft many vil- 
lages, the houfes of which not being 
whitened, the mofques are the more 
con{fpicuous ; their fmallnefs ac- 
counts for their number. Ther 
have many priefts, tuan hadjees, and 
tuan imums, and two or three calt- 
phas, fometimes called cady, 


* Wild elephants are in abundance all over Sumatra, and they often de much mif- 


chief to rice and plantain fields. 


Their punifhments at Atcheen 
‘are fevere, according to the nature 
of the crime, In the Bazar I have 
‘often met beggars and others with. 
out the right hand, fome with. 
out the right hand and left foot, 
having repeated the offence. I have 
been told, that when a fire happens, 
the owner of the houfe in which it 
broke out is feverely punithed,+ 
What Mr. Marfden relates of their 
punifhment of an adulterer is a fa@; 
nay, I have been told it extends to 
the debaucher of a virgin, gadis, 
“The culprit is carried to a large 
*‘ plain. and is there encircled by 
“the friends and relations of the 
“injured party. A. large weapon 
‘is then delivered to him by one 
* of his own family; and if he can 
** forcé his way through thofe who 
“ furround him, he is not fubje& to 
* further profecution ; but it com- 
** monly happens that he is inftant- 
“ly cut to pieces.” An Englifh 
country captain, whofe name I for- 
got, once told me that he had been 
applied to by fome Atcheeners, for 
a mark{man to fhoot a man of this 
defcription, who fomehow had 
efcaped, whether in the above fpi- 
rited manner, or otherwife, was not 
faid; but he had hid himfelf on the 
top of acoco-nut tree, The captain 
very prudently defired to be excufed, 

The Atcheeners are of a more {war- 


thy complexion than the inhabitants . 


to the fouthward, and far more 
fhrewd and acute than any other 
Malays on the ifland Sumatra: their 
charaéter, I. think, comes neareft 
the Buggeffes, inhabitants of Cele- 
bes, for addrefs and dexterity in 
bufinefs; but far inferior in true 
honour and bravery, which is the 
charatteriftic of the Buggefles.t I 
do not remember any Chinefe at 

Atcheen ; 


ta 


+ Com. Beaulieu fays a fire happened whilft he was there, that burnt 260 houfes in 
an hour, and that the king impaled the woman in whole houfe it broke out. Harris’s 
Voyage, vol. I. p. 736. ; 

+ On the contrary, the Atcheeners feem to exceed all other Afiatics I have known for 
villainy and treachery, which charaéver is confirmed by Beaulieu in mamty inftances.* * 
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Atcheen ; but Chinefe were there 
in Commodore Beaulieu’s time. 
The keen Chulias feem to leave no- 
thing for them to pick up. Before 
i conclude this fhort account of 
what I obferved at Atcheen, during 
the feveral vifits I made to that port, 
I cannot help again mentioning 
Mr. Marfden’s excellent account of 
the ifland Sumatra, Pulo Purcha, a 
book I have more than once quoted: 
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his account is faithful, curious, 
and exaét; and as I have pafled 
many years of my life on trading 
voyages to that ifland, I read it 
with great pleafure and fatisfaction, 
as it recals many fcenes of manners 
and cuftoms to my memory, by 
time and abfence almoft obliterated. 
Mr. Marfden underflands the Ma- 
lay tongue better than any European 
1 ever knew. 


MEMOIR on tue NATURE or ALKALINE SULFURES, or 
LIVER or SULPHUR. 


BY MESSRS, DEIMAN, VAN FROOSHWYCK, NEWLAND, AND BONDT. 


4 gee gentlemen inform us, 
that the prefent memoir is the 
fruit of a courfe of phyfico-chemical 
enquiries into the natures of livers 
of fulphur, which they have under- 
taken in concert, and of which 
they purpofe, from time to time, to 
give an account. We fhall pafs 
over the experiments they relate, 
and confine ourfelves to the general 
conclufions they draw from them, 
which they give in the following 
words, 

1, Sulphur, in uniting with al- 
kalis, lime, barytes, and magnefia, 
forms with,thefe fubftances che- 
mical combinations, pofleffing pro- 
perties, and having laws of attrac- 
tion, different from thofe of, their 
component en -2. One of the 
moft remarkable properties ac- 
quired by fulphur in this fate, 
is the faculty of attra€ting oxigen. 
The reafon of this more aétive 
attraction feems to be, that the 
alkali prefents to the combination 
of fulphur and oxigen in pro- 
portion as it forms a bafe, to which 
this combination unites with the 
greate(t avidity to conttitute ful fate. 
In this cafe then, formation of the 
fulfate is the eifeét of the two afh- 
nities, of that which the fulphur 
itfelf has for oxigen, which takes 


place only at a very high tempera- 


ture, and of that wiich the alkaline 


bafe has for the combination of ful- 
phur and oxigen, that is to fay, to 
fulphuric acid, fo that the latter ren- 
ders the former more intenfe. 3. 
This faculty of attraéting oxigen, 
however, is not increafed in the 
fulphur by its combination with an 
alkali, fo far as to be capable of 
making the oxigen quit the {tate of 
gas, not even when it is found 
combined with azotic gas in’ the 
{tate of nitrous gas. Thefe fulfures 
exert their attrattion for oxigen in 
decompofing water. It appears 
that the oxigen of water is attraéted 
in this cafe preferably to that which 
is in the ftate of gas, becaufe the 
latter is united with a confiderable 
quantity of the matter of heat; it is 
the fame phenomenon as we ob- 
ferve with refpeé to iron, which 
does not alter perceptibly ¢ither in 
the atmofphere, or in pure oxige- 
nous gas, whilft it gradually attra¢is 
the oxigen of water. 4. Om ex- 
amining a liver of fulphur moiftened 
with water, or prepared in the hu- 
mid way, we find that the oxigen of 
water united with a part of the ful- 
phur, is converted into fulphuric 
acid, and that this acid has formed 
a fulfate with the bafe of the ful 
fure. 5. The hydrogen of the water, 
as foon as it is fet at libertv, unites 
with a part pf the fulpher, and 
forms the compound, kuown by 

the 
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the name of fulphurated hydroge- 
nous or hepatic gas. In order that 
this union of fulphur and hydrogen 
may take place, the two fubftances 
fhould come into contaé, the inflant 
the hydrogen is fet free, and before 
it has taken the form of gas. 6, The 
hepatic gas, after it is formed, does 
not quit the folution of the fulfure, 
but remains combined with the al- 
kaline or earthy bafe, provided the 
bafe be diffolved in water, which 
favours that combination, as well 
as many others. As pure hydro- 
genous gas is not foluble in alkalis, 
the attra€tion of thefe for fulphu- 
rated hydrogenous gas appears to 
be owing to their attra€tion for ful- 
phur. 7. Sulphurated hydrogenous. 
gas diffolved in alkalis, is fufficiently 
xed in them to refift the heat of 
boiling water without quitting them, 
to caufe which, requires an acid to 
feize the alkali by means of a ftrong 
affinity, faturate it, and thus difen- 
gagethegas. For this purpofe acids, 
which do not eafily part with their 
oxygen, fhould be employed, that 
they might not be decompofed 
themfelves by the fulphurated he- 
atic gas attraéting their a. 
his decompofition of the acids and 
of the gas may fometimes be pre- 
vented by diluting them with water, 
8. This gas, in the alkaline folution, 
retains its properties, particularly 
that of attrafting oxygenous gas, 
and forming with it water in quit- 
ting the fulphur. g. Liver of ful- 
phur diffolved in water contains 
then fulfure, properly fo called, or 
fulphur combined with an alkali, 
the fulfate formed by the decompo. 
fition of the water, the oxigen of 
whichis united to a portion of ful- 
phur and fulphurated hydrogenous 
gas, diffolved in the alkaline bafe 
of the fulfure. 

If we compare thefe faéts, the 
manner in which fulfures ac in de- 
compofing atmofpheric air, and ab- 
forbing the oxigenous gas, will be- 
«ome evident. Dry fulfures have 


no aftion on oxigenous gas} now 
in — fulfures, we have befides 
the fulfure diffolved in water, the 
fulfate that is formed, but this ex. 
erts no attra€tion for oxigen ; there 
remains then only the fulphurated 
hydrogenous gas diffolved in al. 
kali, and in faét it is to this portion 
of liquid fulfure alone, that the ab. 
forbtion of oxigenous gas mutt be 
afcribed. The experiments related 
in this memoir leave no doubts of 
this. On diffolving an alkaline 
fulfute in water, the decompofition 
of the water, provided the opera. 
tions be performed in veffels clofely 
ar will go on till the alkaline 
bafe is faturated with fulphurated 
hydrogenous gas; when this has 
taken place, the powers will be on 
a ballance, and the water will be no 
farther decompofed. Thus it is a 
circumftance well known, that ful- 
fures keep very well, that is to fay, 
do not change entirely into fulfates 
in bottles ftopped clofe. Hence it 
feems to follow too, that the decome 
wn of water by fulfures, occae 
ioned partly by the affinity of the 
alkali to the combination of one 
of the conftituent parts of the wa- 
ter and the fulphur, that is, to the 
fulphuric acid, is favoured at the 
fame time by the affinity of the 
fame alkali, for the combination of 
fulphur with the other conftituent 
part of the water, namely, fulphurate 
hydrogenous gas. ‘This is another 
reafon, perhaps, why fulfures de- 
compofuates fooner than atmof- 
heric: on the other hand, if a li- 
quid fulfure be expofed to air, the 
hydrogen endeavours to recover its 
oxigen, and the water is reproduced, 
whilft the fulphur, which had been 
united with the hydrogen, remains 
diffolved in the alkali. But this 
water is again decompofed in its 
turn, and reproduced anew ; thefe 
operations continue alternately, till 
at length the fulphur, particle by 
particle, is converted into fulfate. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FOREIGN. 


Historre ABRECEE DE LA MER 
pu Sup; or, An abridged Hiftory 
of the South Sea, compofed for the 
nftruétion of the Dauphin of France. 
3 Vol. 8v0. Paris, 1791. 


ITH a view to the inftru€tion 
of the princes of France, we 
have feen publifhed fome of the moft 
valuable publications of that coun- 
try. How comes it, that our own 
authors do not employ their time to 
the fame purpofe? Is it that the au- 
thors do not think the education of 
rinces worthy their attention? or 
is it that rewards are not given for 
fuch works. fufficient to encourage 
men of abilities to engage in them ? 
We do not pretend to folve the dif- 
ficulty, we only with it removed, 
and the example of France followed 
in this refpeé&. 

M. de la Borde tells us, his work 
is only a collection of extracts from 
the principal voyages to the South 
Sea, which wére to be fought for in 
fifty quarto volumes. | 

Previoufly to entering on this fub- 


je&t, he informs his readers, that 


after having laboured for many years 
in producing this hiftory, accompa- 
nied with the neceffary charts, he 
was unfortunate enough to find, in 
the very week of its intended ap- 
pearance, that a treatife was publifh- 
ed by M, Fleurieu, on a part of the 
fubje& in the difcuffion of which he 
was occupied. He is very anxious 
to prove, that his opinions, though 
the fame as thofe of M. Fleurieu, 
were not borrowed from him, but 
were delivered publicly to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences before the promul- 
gation of thofe of his learned co- 
temporary; but while he fpeaks with 
high encomiums of the charafter of 
M. Fleurieu, he avows himfelf fen- 
fibly offended that in this gentle- 
man’s late work (of which fee our 
Vou, IX, 


Review) he has fot, deigned to ob- 
ferve, that they both entertained 
fimilar ideas, without having an 

communication on the fubjeét. Thefe 
Opinions, concerning the property 
of which M., de la Borde is fo jea- 
lous, refpeé& the voyage made by 
Captain Shortland, and his difcovery 
of New Georgia, or the land of the 
Arfacides, as it had been before 
called by M, Surville. On this 
head, much reproach is beflowed on 
Capt. Shortland, and not a little la- 
vifhed on his countryman. Our 
author differs from M. Fleurieu in 
two points; ift, in not believing 
that the coafts difcovered by Meffrs. 
Bougainville, Surville, and Short 
land, form an archipelago, but be- 
long to the fame continent; and 
next, in imagining that ‘if they are 
clufters of iflands, they are the fup- 
poled Solomon’s Iflands, This laft 
idea, he obferves, is a dream of M. 
Buache, in the refutation of which 
he would not waite his time, had 
not M. Fleurieu, by adopting it, 
given it fome importance ; he there- 
fore hopes to prove, in a work writ 
ten for the exprefs purpofe, that 
this fuppoftion is a mere chimera. 
M. de la Borde clofes this part of 
the fubjeét, with calling the attention 
of his countrymen to the misfortunes 


of M. de la Peyvoufe, who with his “ 


companions is, in his opinion, {till 
living on the fhoresof New Hol- 
land. We are next prefented with 
a preliminary difcourfe on the mode 
in which America was peopled— 
whether by Africans pafling from 
the coaft of Guinea to the Brazils, 
which, in our author's idea, formerly 
joined each other, fo as to make one 
continent ; or was America peopled 
by the unfortunate remains of the 
inhabitants of the Atlantidesof Plato; 
or was not its population derived 
from a nation which once inhavited 
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an immenfe country, joining Mexico 
tothe Moluccas, and of which the 
remains are to be fought in the in-, 
numerable iflands of the South Sea, 
in New Zealand, New Holland, &c. 
All this is wandering on an immenfe 
plain, with very little light to direé&t 
us; and though we may fometimes 
admire M. de la Borde’s ingenuity, 
we are feldom, if ever, convinced by 
his arguments. We are almoft in- 
clined to join him in fentiment, 
when he tells us that much reafoning 
is thrown away in proving nothing, 
and that it might as well be pre- 
teaded that America peopled the 
other three parts of the globe, as that 
it received its population from them. 
He maintains, however, that from 
the refemblance between the two 
people, the Americans were either 
the anceftors or the defcendants of 
the Scythians. 

M. de la Borde next enters on the 
principal fubje&; he firft giveg a con- 
cife flatement of the circumftances 
leading to the difcovery of the South 
Sea, and after furnifhes an abridge- 
ment of all the voyages of confe- 
quence made to that part of the 
globe. His narrative is brought 
down to the year 1790, and con- 
cludes with an account of the mutiny 
on board the Bounty, and of the 
fhipwreck of the Guardian. 

The different voyages here related 
have been already known to the 
world on their original publications, 
in courfe we need at prefent only 
obferve, that their moft material 
circumftances are judicioufly brought 
together into a {mall compaf{s. Thefe 
volumes are alfo illuftrated by va- 
luable maps, which do credit to the 
author’s {kill and induftry, and the 
reader of this work will readily own 
with us, that M. de la Borde has 
enabled them to acquire a confi- 
derable degree of information with 
very little expence or trouble, 


RELATIONES DE PLUSIEURS Voy- 
AGES; or, An Account of feveral 


Voyages to the Coajt of Africa, to 


Morocco, Senegal, Goree, Ga. 
lam, &c. Extracted from the Pa» 
pers of M, Saugnier, dy M. dela 
Borde. 


M. de la Borde, after having af- 
fured his readers of the veracity of 
the relations, gives his readers an 
account of M. Saugnier’s firft voy- 
age to Senegal. He failed from 
Bourdeaux in December 1783, and 
on the 7th of January, 1784, the 
veflel was loft near the mountains 
of Wel de Nun, on the coaft of 
Africa. The chief part of the crew 
gained the fhore, where they were 
taken by the Moors, who divided 
the plunder. M,. Saugnier was 
claimed by two mafters, one of 
whom, rather than yield his prize, 
attempted to ftab him, but failing 
in his purpofe, was himfelf killed 
by his competitor. The natives, 
who were prefent at the time of the 
fhipwreck, were the Mongearts, or 
Arabs, of Saara; thefe, however, 
had not the exclufive fpoil of the 
veffel, but were obliged to fhare it 
with the Moors of Biledulgerid, 
who are called Monfelimines ; it 
was by one of thefe that our author 
was captured. He obferved that 
the flaves of the Mongearts were 
more humanely treated than thofe 
of the other nations, and that the 
were in fome meafure Avie, 
while the others were totally naked; 
this difference, he imagined, muft 
arife from fome intercourfe with 
Europeans, and he therefore deter- 
mined to attempt his efcape from 
his prefent poffeffor, in hopes that 
if taken by the other party, he might 
be fooner removed to Senegal. He 
fucceeded in his flight, and was 
{eized by the Mongearts, by whom 
he was kindly treated. As he had 
imagined, they made him travel 
towards Senegal, in order there to 
difpofe of him; but a war, in which 
the neighbouring princes were en- 
gaged, prevented their defign, and 
he was again removed into the de- 
fert. Afterajourney of thirty days, 
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he arrived at his mafter’s tent: his 
employment was to procure wood 
for firing, and to churn butter.— 
He was afterwards fold to feveral 
different mafters; and he remarks, 
that as he approached nearer to 
Morocco, his treatment became 
more fevere, till having been inftru- 
mental in faving the life of a Moor 
who had bought him, and who was 
attacked by four Arabs, he was from 
that time ufed with the utmoft civi- 
lity and even friendfhip. The bro- 
ther of the Moor, one of the richeft 
individuals of the country, offered 
him his fifter in marriage ; but find- 
ing him difinclined to this connec- 
tion, he caufed him to be conduéted 
to the chief of Glimi, that he might 
be forwarded to Morocco, By this 
time the European merchants at 
Mogador, having intelligence of the 
diftrefs of M. Saugnier and his 
companions, had entered into mea- 
fures for their relief, and ihey ac- 
cordingly prepared with joy for 
their journey to that town. The 
interference of the merchants had, 
however, difpleafed the Emperor of 
Morocco; but his anger was of 
fhort duration, the unfortunate voy- 
agers were kindly treated by him 
while they remained in the country, 
and were fpeedily forwarded to 
France, where they arrived in the 
month of Oétober, 1784. 

To this detail of M. Saugnier’s 
voyage, are added, fome account of 
the manners of the people by whom 
he was enflaved. Thetr religion is 
Mahomedan ; they pray three or 
four times daily, fometimes more 
frequently, but never publicly, un- 
lefs a prieft happens to be in the 
horde. One principal occupation 
of the priefts is, to attend to the 
edycation of the children, in in- 
ftru€ting whom no force is ufed; 
they are never correéted; it would 
be a crime to ftrike a child, who, 
according to the received opinion, 
is incapable of knowing the right 
from the wrong; on the fame prin- 
ciple they pay every attention to 
ideots, to perfons who are deaf and 


dumb, and to madmen, At the age 
of nine or ten years the children 
are circumcifed, their heads are alfo 
fhaved, leaving only four feparate 
locks of hair, one of which is re- 
moved in confequence of any com- 
mendable aétion of the child; and 
the removal of all, confers on him 
the rank of manhood. In Saara 
hofpitality is pra€tifed in its greateft 
extent ; the mafter of a tent will 
fupply the wants of a ftranger, 
though in order to do it he himlelf 
fafts. The Mongearts, or inhabi- 
tants of Saara, contrary to the prac- 
tice of their neighbours, tolerate all 
religions, except the Jewifh. The, 
refpect paid to old age is extreme: 
the aged people, together with the 
chiefs of the horde, aie judges: of 
the nation. Wars between different 
nations are not frequent, the dif- 
putes between individuals of the 
fame country being fufficient to 
prevent much increafe of popula- 
tion: the whole fociety confilts of 
robbers, Women are better treated 
by the Mongearts than by their 
neighbours, Polygamy is authorifed, 
yet few Arabs have more than one 
wife: in cafe of difguft between the 
parties, the wife retires to her rela- 
tions, nor is fhe obliged to return 
to her hufband, unlefs with her 
own confent. A hufband is thought 
to give the greateft proof of his af- 
fe€tion when he chaftifes his wife; 
in fuch a cafe it is almoft a certainty 
that no feparation will take place, 
The conftancy of the women is not 
to be fhaken. Thefe cuftoms are 
not only obferved among the Mon- 
gearts, but are common to many na- 
trons inhabiting the country to the 
north of the Niger. The people 
of Saara, as well as thofe of Bile- 
dulgerid, acknowledge one chief of 
their religion; he 1s called Sedy 
Mahomet Mouffa, and his authority 
is unlimited. . 

Such are a few of the obfervae 
tions made by this intelligent and 
unfortunate traveller, In a fubfee 
quent voyage, for his fortitude was 
not overcome, he penetrated up the 
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country of Africa, from Senegal to 
Galam, on the banks of the Niger, 
an expedition full of fatigue and 
danger. His remarks concerning 
the various people whom he vifited, 
and his information refpeéting arti- 
cles of commerce in that country, 
are particularly valuable; to attempt 
to abridge them would be ufelefs, 
but we i{trongly recommend thofe 
who are interefted in the concerns 


of the African trade to confult them 
in the original. Such readers as 
are unacquainted with the French 
language, have an opportunity of 
availing themfelves of a tranflation 
of this work, united with the voy. 
ages and travels of M. Briffon, jut 
publifhed by Meffrs. Robinfons, of 
which we fhall take farther notice 
hereafter. 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


A TorocrapHicaL DescriPTION 
OF THE WeEsTERN TERRITORY 
or Nortu America: Contain- 
taining a fuccinét Account of its Cli- 
mate, Government, Hiftory, Sc. 8c. 
wrth an ample Defcrrption of the 

feveral Divifions into which that 
Country 1s partitioned, and an accu- 
vate Statement of the various Tribes 
of Indians that inhabit the Frontier 
Country. To which is added. a De- 
lineation of the Laws and Govern- 
ment of the State of Kentucky. 
Tending to phew the probable Rife and 
Grandeur of American Empire. 
By George Imlay, a Captain in the 
American Army, during the late 
War, &c. 260 Pages, 45. fewed. 


x 1792. 
URING the conteft for inde- 


pendence, which America 
maintained with Great-Britain, an 
immenfe traé& of country began to 
be cultivated, and a new people 
arofe on the fettlement of Kentucky, 
which in a few years have become 
fo powerful, as to demand and ob- 
tain a feparate government of their 
own. Such is the State of Ken- 
tucky, of which Mr. Imlay, who 
has {pent the greateft part of his 
Jife in the interior parts of America, 
feems well qualified to give an ac- 
count. 
The work .is°a feries of letters to 
a friend -in England, in fome of 
which Mr. Imlay contralts the plain, 
rational, anit ‘happy life of the 
Americans, with the unnatural ha- 
bits of Europeans, which he im- 


_ in a great degree, and we be- 
ieve with great juftice, to the uni- 
verfally bad laws which exilt in the 
latter country. 

Kentucky owes its firft origin to 
the Affembly of Virginia, who en- 
couraged the cultivation of that 
country, A Mr. Henderfon, of 
North Carolina, obtained for the 
Cherokee Indians a grant of this 
traét; and in 1780, when the inha- 
bitants of the back parts of North 
Carolina fled from Lord Cornwal-+ 
lis’s army thither, they found the 
beauty and fertility fo great, that 
they began to form a new fettlement, 
which they now call Cumberland; 
others eftablifhed themfelves at Mu- 
fele Shoals, Helfton, and at Ken- 
tucky; and a country over-run with 
wood, in a fhort {pace of ‘time was 
covered with corn and induftrious 
inhabitants; fo that by 1785, it was 
fo confiderable as to afpire to be an 
independent province, and in 1792, 
was admitted as one of the united 
States. 

Many particulars refpe@ing this 
flourifhing country, we fhall give 
in Mr, Imlay’s own words, 


The weftern limits of the federal empire 
are bounded on the north by the lakes On- 
tario, Erie, St. Clair, Michegan Superior, 
and the lake of the Wood; to the weft by 
the Miffiffippi, and extending as far fouth 
as the Natchez, or latitude 32 degrees; then 
is bound by the Floridas to the fouth. 
What is called the weftern territory, lies on 
this fide of the Allegany mountain within 
thefe limits. Here is found all the variety 
of foil and climate neceflary to the culture 
of every kine of grain, fibrous plants, cote 
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ton, fruits, vegetables, and all forts of pro- 
vifions ; the upper fettlements on the Ohio 
roduce chiefly wheat, eats, barley, rye, 
Fadian corn, or maze, hemp, and flax. Tne 
fruits are apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 
lumbs, ftrawberries, rafberries, currants, 
gooleberries, and grapes; of culinary planis 
and vegetables there are turnips, potatoes, 
carrots, parfnips, cymbiline or fquath cu- 
cumbers, peas, beans, alparagus, cabbage, 
brocoli, celery, and fallads; befides which 
there are melons, and herbs of every fort, 
The provifions confift of beef, pork, mut- 
ton, veal, and a variety of poultry, fuch as 
ducks, Mufcovy ducks, turkeys, geele, 
dunghill fowls, and pigeons ; the fuper- 
fluous provifions arc fold to the emigrants, 
who are continually paffing through thofe 
fettlements, in their rout to the different 
difttiids of country. Some confiderable 
quantity of fpirits diftilled from rye, and 
likewife cyder, are fent down the river to a 
market in thofe infant fettlements, where the 
inhabitants have not had time to bring or- 
chards to any perfection, or have not a fu- 
rfluity of grain to diftil into {pirits. The 
ef, pork, and flour, are difpofed of in 
the fame way. The flax and hemp are 
packed on horfes, and fent acrofs the moun- 
tain, to the inland towns of Penfylvania 
and Maryland ; and, as I have hinted, (in 
a foriner letter) a few years hence, when 
grazing forms the principal object of thote 
fettlers, they will always find a market for 
their cattle at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Alexandria. 

Thefe fettlements might produce a con- 
fiderable quantity of fugar, but hitherto 
what they have made has ferved for little 
more than home confumption, ‘as every 
part of the back country, from lat. 42 to 
36, produces an abundance of thie fugar 
maple-tree, as would be équal to furnifh 
fugar for the inhabitants. of the whole 
earth; and to fend it to any market-towns 
on the Atlantic is too far, to be profitable, 
until the canals of the Potowmack fhall have 
been finifhed. That country produces alfo 
the pot-herbs which are common in Eu- 
rope; feveral kinds of nuts grow in the 
foreft, fuch as chefnuts, huckers, and black 
walnuts. The mountains, hills, and un- 
inhabited parts, abound in deer and wild 
turkeys, and a fpecies of groufe, which are 
called by the Americans, promifcuoufly, 
partridge or pheafant. There is an abun- 
dance of wild-fowl, as is indeed the cafe in 
every part of the weftern country. To 
enumerate thefe, would prove neither 
amufement or inftru€tion. Linenand wool- 
len cloaths, leather, and hats, for home 
confumption, are manufactured with con- 
fiderable fuccefs ; the two firft artitles are 
only made in families for their own ufe, 
but the latter are made by men of profef- 
fion in that bufinefs, and are of a quality 
that would not difgrace the mechanics of 


Europe. Blackfmith’s work of all forts, 
even to making fire-arms, is done there; 
as alfo cabinet-work, wheel-wrizht, mill- 
wright, houfe-carpentry, joinery, fhoe- 
making, &c. &c. in (hort, all trades imme- 
diately neceflary to the promotion of the 
coniforts of the new fettlements, are to be 
found here. 

After paffing to the fauthward of lat. 40 
degrees, the climate becomes favourable to 
the culture of tobacco. It will now, no 
doubt, grow farther to the north, but nei. 
ther its flavour is fo aromatic, or the crop 
fo certain or productive. Indeed the far- 
ther fouth, tobacco grows generally the 
fier in its quality; hence it is that the 
fugars of Cuba are fo much adinired for 
their peculiar fcent, and the Oroonokoo 
for its mildnefs. However, this is of little 
confequence to any country, as it is certain 
no cultivation is fo pernicious to the foil, 
and of fo little real advantage to the culti- 
vater ; it continually impoverithes the land, 
and every additional feaion, inftead of pro- 
ducing riches to an eftate, tends to beggar 
it; every veftige of its growth is milery 
and devaftation, and no foil, but one as 
prolific as that of the Nile, would be capa- 
ble of producing it for any length of time, 
according to the fyftem which has been 
purfued in Virginia and Maryland. How- 
ever, the whole of Ohio and Mifitlippi 
country below lat. 40 degrees, is perhaps 
better adapted to produce tobacco in quan- 
tity, than any other country upon the face 
of the globe. Kentucky produces befides 
tobacco, all the different kinds of grain 
which | have defcribed in the upper tetile- 
ments; all the fruits, with the addition of 
apricots and ne¢tarines ; thefe and peaches 
grow here toa very great perfection, particu- 
larly when planted upon a light foil, which 
fhouid always be the cafe when it can be 
found; but however extraordinary it may 
appear, it is not often the cafe in this dif- 
trict of country. Thofe culinary plants, 
vegetables, &c. I have enumerated above, 
are produced in the whole weftern country. 
In fome parts they grow to greater perfec- 
tion than in others, as in this the cucum- 
ber, turnip, peas, and many others, are 
much finer than I have ever feen them any 
where befides. The Cantalupe melon is 
only to be equalled by thofe in Perfia. We 
are not at the trouble and expence of 
forcing ; every thing put in the ground, of 
the vegetable kind, grow in. a moft won- 
derful manner. 

The foil is uncommonly favourable to 
hemp and Indian corn; I have known 12 
cwt. of the former produced by an acre of 
ground, and as much as 1¢o buthels of the 
latter; this has not only been done from 
an uncominon fertile fpot, but theré are 
Jarge bodies of land adjoining, which are 
equally prolific. I believe that were I to 
Mention tpon an average the wae 
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the whole country, it would be found to be 
nearly-as follows: ; 
Hemp, per acre, - - ‘= - 100 cwt, 
Indian corn or maze, ditto - 60 bufhels. 


Wheat, ditto - - - - - 3oditto. 
Barley, ditto - - - - - 40 ditto. 
Oats, ditto - - - = +  5oditto. 


Clover and timothy grafs,do. 25 cwt. 


Befides hemp and flax for manufa€turing, 
cotton is cultivated with confiderable fuc- 
cefs, particularly in the fouthern parts of 
the State and Cumberland, and no doubt 
in a few years, when our fettlements extend 
to the Natchez, cotton will be produced 
with as much fuccefs as at the Eaft or Weft 
Indies. No foil or climate can be more 
congenial to this plant than the regions of 
the lowermoft parts of Miffiffippi; we 
have it in our power to promote the cul- 
ture of filk alfo. The mildnefs of the 
climate, and the great quantity of the mul- 
berry trees which are every where inter- 
fperfed in our forefts, render this matter 
extremely eafy, but how far this will be 
politic when the ufe of filk is going out 
of fafhion, is a matter that requires fome 
confideration ; cotton has fupplied its place, 
and its fuperior excellence I apprehend 
will always make it a more profitable 
manufa@tory, The growth of wool will 
form an important confideration with us. 
The plains I have defcribed extend quite to 
the mountains, fo that the fheep here have 
every advantage which the flocks of Spain 
enjoy; if we can form any idea from the 
famples of wool produced in many parts of 
the country, we may conclude that our 
moft fanguine expectations will be fully 
anfwered. The buttalo are moftly driven 
out of Kentucky, fome are ftill found upon 
the head waters of Licking Creek, Great 
Sandy, and the head waters of the Green 
river ; deer abound in the extenfive jorefts, 
but the elk moftly confines itfelf to the 
hilly and uninhabited places. The rapidity 
of the fettlement has driven the wild turkey 
quite out of the middle countries, but they 
are found in large flocks in all our extenfive 
woods; amid{ft the mountains and broken 
countries a great number of the greufe J 
have defcribed, and fince the fettlement 
has been eftablifhed, the quail, by following 
the trail of grain which is necetiarily feat- 
tered through the wildernefs, has migrated 
from the old fettlement on the other fide of 
the mountain, and has become a con{tant 
refident with us; this bird was unknown 
on the firft peopling of the country. 
There is a variety of wild fowl in every 
part of this State, particuiarly teal, and the 
fummer duck, the latter breeds with us; 
its incubation is always in temperate cli- 
mates, which is the reafon of its being 
called the fummer duck. The produétiens 
ot Cumberland are nearly the fame as thofe 
of Keatucky, the quality of tobacco is per- 


haps fomething better, but the climatebeing 

confiderably warmer it is not fo favourable 

te wheat and barley, nor does the grafs 

grow there fo luxuriantly as with us. The 

country below Cumberland foon becomes 

warm enough for indigo and rice, and per. 

haps thefe articles in a few years will be 

cultivited on the Miffiffippi with as much 

fuccefs, if not more, than they ever were in 

the South Carolina and Georgia, parti, 

cularly the former, as the fod on the Miffif. 

fippi is infinitely more luxuriant than any 

on the Carolinas. Some effays were made 

in this bufinef’s previous to the late war, but 

the obje& was abandoned in the deftruGtiion 

of the fettlement I mentioned in a former 

letter, made below the Natchez. Oranges 

and others tropical fruit grow at Natchez, 

and fome diftance above, to confiderable 

perfection ; There are variety of nuts which 

both grow in Kentucky and Cumberland, 

fome of which are common to both; the 

moft remarkable of which is the Pacane, 

but as they have been all noticed both by 

Carver and Jefferfon, I fhall refer you to 

them for their particular defcriptions and 
properties; grapes, plumbs, goofeberries, 
and ftrawberries, grow alfo fpontaneoufly 
in the fouthern part of Kentucky, and in 
moft parts of Cumberland. The produce 
of the weftern country will be nearly in the 
fame parallels of latitude throughout, fo 
that comparing my imaginary ftates with 
the fettled country fouth-eaft of the Ohio, 
you will be able to form a juft idea of 
what they will be capable of producing, 
But to comprehend the objeét of the com. 
merce of this country, it is firft neceflary to 
contemplate it; abounding in all the com. 
forts of life, limited in its variety of cli- 
mate only by what is not defireable, with 
a foil fo prolific, a navigation fo extenfive, 
and a fecurity fo permanent from being in- 
land, that it feems this vaft extent of 
empire is only to be equalled for its fubli- 
mity, by the objeét of its aggrandizement : 
provifions, tobacco, and raw materials, will 
conftitute the firft articles of our trade. 
Such a quantity of beef, bacon, pork, butter 
cheefe &c. &c. might be furnifhed from 
this country, as will no doubt one day fur- 
nifh the Weft India iflands, and afford 
relief to the miferable Chinefe, whofe 
fcanty portion of rice is only fufficient to 
keep foul and body together. Our moun- 
tainous countries muft always prove ex- 
cellent ranges for herds of cattle, the grafs 
in the fummer affording futticient food to 
fatten them without the expence of culti- 
vated meadows, and the winters are feldom 
fo fevere as to require any other food than 
the cane and pea vine. .The navigation of 
this country has becn much talked of, the 
diftance from one place to another has been 
computed with fome degree of accuracy, 
and various experiments have been made 
to confirm this opinion, that its difficulty 
1S 
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is merely imaginary. The common mode 
of defcending the ftream is in flat bottomed 
boats, which may be built from fifty to 
five hundred tons burthens. But as far 
as I have been able to judge, I fhould fup- 
pofe that about fifty or fixty tons burthen 
would be moft convenient, weildy, and 
confequently fafe, particularly when the 
waters are very high; for in fuch cafes, the 
rapidity of the current makes it difficult to 
manage an unweildy mafs with fualicity. 
Thefe boats are built of oak plank, with a 
certain propertion of breadth to their 
length, i.e. nearly as twelve feet to forty, 
which will be a bout of nearly forty tons ; 
they are covered, or not, as occafion may 
require ; the object is to build themas cheap 
as poffible, for their unweildinefs prevents 
the poffibility of their returning, and they 
can only be fold as plank. 

Several of thefe boats fetting out toge- 
ther, let us fuppofe five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty, of fixty tons burthens each, which 
would require fix hands to navigate them, 
feventy boats then, of fixty tens each, will 
employ fixty hands, which will be equal to 
navigate up the ftream three boats of five 
tons each, and which would be more than 
fufficient to bring back the cargo which the 
produce of the ten boats would purchafe. 
The articles we export are grofsand bulky, 
while we want only in return fuperfine 
goods ; the cearfer goods of every fort will 
always be manufactured in the country. 
Wealfo make our own falt, fugar, f{pirits, 
malt liquors, and fhall foon make our own 
wine. Thefe boats muft be worked up 
with fteam and fails. 

The invention of carrying a boat againtt 
the f{tream, by the influence of fteam, is a 
late improvement in philofophy, by a Mr. 
Rumfey, of Virginia, whofe ingenuity has 
been rewarded by.that State, with the 
exclufive privilege of navigating thofe boats 
in her river for tea years; and as this 
grant was previous to the independence of 
Kentucky, the a¢t of feparation guarantees 
his right. Some circumftance or other has 
prevented his bringing them into ufe. 
However there can be no doubt of the fuc- 
cefs of his fcheme, for the aflembly of Vir- 
ginia had the moft unequivocal a{lurance, 
before they gave the privilege, in a certifi- 
cate, figned by General Wathington and 
Man Page, Efq. fetting forth that they 
had feen a boat, which they believed to be 
conftructed by Mr. Rumfey, without manual 
Jabour, but without mentioning the ope- 
rating caufe, which has fince appeared to be 
fteam. If this principle fhould fail, and 
from fuch authority, I do not conceive how 
it is to be prefumed, I flatter mylelf that 
philofophy is capable of fupplying the 
place, in the approbation of fome one of the 

fecrets, with which the mechanics adound. 
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OF the future ftate of population 
in America, our author forms the 
higheft ideas. The State of Ken- 
tucky, in domeftic policy, follows 
the example of Virginia. On the 
whole, the work contains a great 
deal of geographical and other in- 
formation. ; 


TRAVELS DURING THE YEARS 
1787, 1788, 1789, undertaken more 
particularly with a View of afcer- 
taining the Cultivation, Wealth, Re- 
Jfources, and national Profperity, of 
‘France. By Arthur Young, Ef. 
F.R.S. Bury St. Edmund’s. 4to. 


[Continued from page 142. | 


Mr. Young’s fecond tour in 1788, 
in which he paffed through Amiens, 
Havre, Monfleur, Caen, Cherburg, 
Rennes, Morlaix, Orient, Nantes, 
Anjou, Tourbilly, and Rouen, has 
nothing very remarkable. The 
beft defcription is that of Cherburg, 
and its cones, 


Cherbourg. I had letters to the duke of 
Beuvren, whocommands here; to the count 
de Chavagnac, and M. de Meufnier, of the 
academy of {ciences, and tran{lator of Cook’s 
Voyages; the count is in the country. So 
much had I heard of the famous works 
erecting to form a harbour here, that I was 
eager to view them without the lofs of a 
moment: the duke favoured me with an 
order for that purpofe, I therefore took a 
boat, and rowed acrofs the artificial harbour 
formed by the celebrated cones. As it is 
poffible that this itinerary may be read by 
perfons that have not either time-or in- 
clination to feek other books for an account 
of thefe works, I will in a few words fketch 
the intention and execution. The French 
poffeffes no port for fhips of war from 
Dunkirk to Braft, and the former capable of 
receiving only frigates. This deficiency has 
been fatal to them more than once in toeir 
wars with England, whofe more favourable 
coaft affords not only the Thames, but the 
noble harbour of Portfinouth. To remedy 
the want, they planned.a mole acrofs the 
open bay of Cherbourg; but to inclofe a 
{pace fufficient to proteét a fleet af the line, 
would demand fo extended a wall, and fo 
expofed to heavy feas, that the expence 
would be far too great té be thought ef; 
and at the fame time the fuccets too dubious 
to be ventured. The idea of a regulur 
moe 
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mole was therefore given up, and a partial 
one, on a new plan, adapted; this was to 
erect in the fea, a lite where a molec is 
wanted, infulated columns of timber and 
mafonary, of fo vaft a fize, as to refift the 
violence of the ocean, and to break its 
waves fufficiently to permit a bank being 
forméd between cohimn and column. 
Thefe have been called cones from their 
form. They are t4o feet diameter at the 
bafe ; 60 diameter at the top, and 60 fect 
vertical height, being, when funk in the fea, 
30 to 34 feet, immerfed at the low water 
of high tides. ‘fhefe enormous broad-bot- 
tomed tubs being conftructed of oak, with 
every attention to ftrength and folidity, 
when finifhed for launching, were loaded 
with ftone juft fufficient for finking, aad 
in that ftate each cone weighed 1000 tons 
(of 2000 Ib.) To float them, fixty empty 
cafks, each of ten pipes, were attached 
around by cords, and in this ftate of buoy- 
ancy the enormous machine was floated to 
its deftined fpot, towed by numberle!s vet- 
fels, and before innumerable ipectators. 
At a fignal, the cords are cut in a moment, 
and the pile finks, it is then filled inftantly 
with ftone from veflels ready attending, and 
capped with mafonry. The contents of 
each filled only to within four feet of the 
furface, 2500 cubical toifes of ftone. A 
vaft number of veffels are then employed to 
form a bank of ftone from cone to cone, 
vifible at low water in neap tides. Eigh- 
teen cones, by one account, but 33 by 
another, would complete the work, leaving 
only two entrances, commanded by two 
very fine new-built forts, Royale and 
d’ Artois, thoroughly well provided, it is 
faid, for they do not thew them, with an 
apparatus for heating cannon balls. The 
number of cones will depend on the dif- 
tances at which they ave placed. I found 
eight finifhed, and the fkeleton frames of 
two more in the dock-yard; but all is ftop- 
ped by the archbifhop of Toulouze, in 
favour of the ceconomical plans at prefent 
in fpeculation. Four of them, the laft 
funk, being moft expofed, are now repair- 
ing, having been found too weak to refift 
the fury of the ftorms, and the heavy 
wefterly feas. The laft cone is much the 
moft damaged, and, in proportion as they 
advance, they will be ftitl more and more 
expcefed, which gives rife to the opinion of 
many fkilful engineers, that the whole 
fcheme will prove fruitlefs, unlefs fuch an 
expence is beftowed on the remaining cones 
as would be fufficient to exhauft the reve- 
nues of a kingdom. The eight already 
erected have for foine years zivena new ap- 
pearance to Cherbourg; new houfes, and 
even ftreets, and fuch a face of activity and 
animation, that the ftop to the works was 
received with blank countenances. They 
fay, that, quarry-men included, 3000 were 
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employed. The effect of the eight cone 
already erected, and, the bank of ftoné 
formed between them has been to give per. 
fect fecurity to a coifiderable portion of thé 
intended harbour. Two 4o gun fhips have 
Jain at anchor within them thete eighteen 
months paft, by way of experiment, and 
though fuch ftorms have happened in that 
time as have put all to fevere trials, and, as 
I mentioned before, confiderably damaged 
three of the cones, yet thefe fhips have net 
received the fmalleft agitation ; hence it is 
ahatbour for a fmall fieet without doing 
more. Should they ever proceed with the 
reft of the cones, they muft be built much 
flronger, perhaps larger, and far greater 
precautions taken in giving them firmnefs 
and folidity ; it it alfo a queftion, whether 
they muft not be funk much nearer to each 
other; and at all events, the proportional 
expence will be nearly doubled, but for 
wars with England, the importance of 
having a fecure harbour, fo critically fitus 
ated, they confider as equal almoft to any 
expence; at leaft this importance has its full 
weight in the eyes of the people of Cher. 
bourg. I remarked, in rowing actofs thé 
harbour, that while the fea without the 
artificial bar was fo rough, that it would 
have been unpleafant for a boat, within it 
was quite fmooth. I mounted two of the 
cones, one of which has this infeription :--s 
Louis XVI.---Sur ce premiere cone echoue 
le 6 Fuin 1784, a vu Vimmerfion de celui de 
LD eft, le 23 Fuin 1786.---On the whole, the 
undertaking is a prodigious oney and does 
no trifling credit to the {pirit of enterprize 
of the prefent agein France. The fervice 
of the marine is a favourite ; whether juftly 
or not, is another queftion ; and this har- 
bour fhews, that when this great people 
undertake any capital works, that are really 
favourites, they find inventive genius to 
plan, and engineers of capital talents to 
execute whatever is devifed, in a manner 
that does honour to their kingdom. The 
duke de Beuvron had afked me to dinner, 
but I found that if I accepted his invita. 
tion, it would then take me the next day to 
view the glafs manufafture; I prefetred 
therefore bufinefs to pleafure, and taking 
with me a letter from that nobleman to 
fecure a fight of it, I rode thither in the 
afternoon; it is about three miles from 
Cherbourg. Monf. de Puye, the direétor, 
explained every thing to me in the moft 
obliging manner. Cherbourg is not a place 
for a refidence longer than neceflary ; I was 
here fleeced more infamoufly than at any 
other town in France; the two beft inns 
were full ; I was obliged to go to the barqués 
a vile hole, littie better than a hog-ftys 
where, for a miferable dirty wretched cham- 
ber, two fuppers compofed chiefly of 2 
plate of apples and fome butter and cheefe, 
with fome trifle befides too bad to eat, and 
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ene miferable dinner, they brought me in a 
bill of 31 liv. (11. 78. 1d.) they not only 
charged the room 3 liv. a night, but even 
the very ftable for my horfe, after enormous 
items for oats, hay, and ftraw. 


His third journey is certainly the 
molt important ; the revolution was 
approaching faft. Mr. Young left 
England, June 5, 1789, and_pro- 
ceeded dire&tly to Paris, Our au- 
thor’s tour being profeffedly agri- 
cultural, he did not pay fo much 
attention to political tranfaétions as 
he might havedone. We fhall ex- 
tras a paragraph, which fets the 
chara&ter of the celebrated Necker 
in a {trong light. 


All this day I hear nothing but anxiety 
of expectation for what the crifis in the 
ftates will produce. ‘The embarraffment of 
the moment is extreme. Every one agrees 
that there is no miniftry: the queen is 
clofely connecting herfelf with the party of 
the princes, with the count d’Artois at 
their head ; who are all fo adverfe to Monf. 
Necker that every thing is in confufion : but 
the king, who is perfonally the honefteft 
man in the world, has but one with, which 
is to do right; yet, being without thofe 
decifive parts that enable a man to forefee 
difficulties and to avoid them, finds him- 
felf in a moment of fuch extreme perplexity, 
that he knows not what council to take 
refuge in: it is faid that Monf. Necker is 
alarmed for his power, and anecdote reports 
things to his difadvantage, which probably 
are not true :-+-of his trimming—and at- 
tempting to connect himfelf with the Abbé 
de Vermont, reader to the queen, and who 
has great influence in all affairs in which he 
chufes to interfere; this is hardly credible, 
as that party are known to be exccedingly 
adverfe to Monf. Necker; and it is even 
fajd, that, as the count d’Artois, Madame 
de Polignac, and a few others were, but 
two days ago, walking in the private gar- 
den of Veriailles they met Madame Necker, 
and defcended even to hiffing her: if half 
this is true, it is plain enough that this 
minifter muft fpeedily retire. All whoad- 
here to the antient conftitution, or rather 
government, confider him as their mortal 


. enemy ; they affert, and truly, that he came 


in under circumftances that would have 
enabled him to do every thing he pleafed--- 
he had king and kingdom at command--but 
that the errors he was guilty of, for want of 
fome fettled plan, have been the caufe of all 
the dilemmas experienced fince, They ac- 
cufe him heavily of affembling the notables, 
asa falfe ftep that did nothing but mifchief : 
and affert that his letting the king go to the 
Von. IX, 


ftates-general, before their powers were 
verified, and the neceffary fteps taken to 
keep the orders feparate, after giving double 
the reprefentation to the tiers to that of the 
other two orders, was .madnefs. That he 
ought to have appointed commiflaries to 
have received the verification before admit- 
tance: they accufe him further of having 
done all tlas through an exceffivé and in- 
fufferable vanity, which gave him the idea 
of guiding the deliberation of the ftates, by 
his knowledge and reputation. The cha- 
racter of a man, drawn by his enemics, 
mutt neceffarily be charged but thefe are 
his features here, of which all parties re- 
cognize fome truth, however rejoiced they 
may be that error was a part of his conftitu- 
tion. It is exprefsly aflertéd by M. Nec- 
ker’s moft intimate friends, that he has 
acted with good faith, and that he has been 
in principle a friend to the regal power, as 
well as to an amelioration of the condition 
of the people. The worft thing | know of 
him is his fpeech to the ftates on their 
aflembling,---a great opportunity, but loft, 
---no great leading or matterly views---no 
decifion on circumftances in which the peo- 
ple ought to be relieved, and new principles 
of government adopted ;---it is the fpeech 
you would expect from a banker’s clerk of 
fome ability. Concerning it there is an 
anecdote worth inferting; he knew his 
voice would not enable him to go through 
the whole of it, in fo large a room, and to 
fo numerous an affembly ; and therefore he 
had fpoken to Monf. de Brouflonet, of the 
academy of fciences, and fecretary to the 
royal fociety of agriculture, to be in readi-« 
nefs to read it for him. He had been 
prefent at an annual general meeting of 
that fociety, when Mont. Brouffonet had 
read a difcourfe with a powerful piercing 
voice, that was heard diftinétly to the 
greatcft diftance. This gentleman attended 
hiin feveral times to take his inttructions, 
and to be fure of undeiftanding the interli- 
neations that were made, even after the 
fpeech was finifhed. M. Brouffonet was 
with -him the evening before the aflembly 
of the ftates, at nine o’clock : and next day, 
when he came to read it in public, he found 
ftill more corrections and alterations, which 
Monf. Necker had made after quitting him; 
they were chiefly in ftile, and thew how 
very folicitous he was in regard to the form 
and decoration of his matter: the ideas in 
my opinion wanted this attention more 
than the ftyle. Monf. Brouffonet himfelf 
told me this little anecdote. This morning 
in the ftates three courees of Poitou have 
joined themfelves to the commons, for the 
verification of their powers, and were 
received with a kind of madnets of ap 
plaufe; and this evening at Paris nothin 
elfeis talked of. The nobles have been al 
day in debate, without coming to any cone 
clufion, and have adjourned to Monday. 
Qq His 
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His defcription of the debate of 
the 15th is pleafing. 


This has been a rich day, and fuch an 
One. as ten years ago none could believe 
would ever arrive in France; a very im- 
portant debate being expected on what, in 
eur houfe of commons, would be termed 
the ftate of the nation. My friend Monf. 
Lazowfki and: myfelf were at Verfailles by 
eight in the morning. We went imme- 
diately, to the hall of the ftates to fecure 
good feats in the gallery; we found fome 
deputies already there, and a pretty nu- 
merous audience collected. The room is 
too large; none but ftentorian lungs, or 
the fineft cleareft voices can be heard ; how- 
ever, the very fize of the apartment, which 
admits 2000 people, gave a dignity to the 
fcene. It was indeed an interefting one. 
The fpectacle of the reprefentatives of twen- 
ty-five millions of people, juft emerging 
‘from the evils of 200 years of arbitrary 
power, and rifing to the bleffings of a freer 
conftitution, aflembled with open doors 
under the eye of the public, was framed to 
call into animated feelings every latent 
fpark, every emotion of a liberal bofom. 
To banifh whatever ideas might intrude of 
their being a people too often hoftile to my 
own country,—and to dwell with pleafure 
on the glorious idea of happinefs to a great 
nation---of felicity to millions yet unborn. 
Monf. l’Abbé Syeyes opened the debate. 
He is one of the moft zealous fticklers for 
the popular caufe ; carries his ideas not te a 
. regulation of the prefent government, which 
he thinks too bad to be regulated at all, 
but withes to fee it abfolutely overturned ; 
being in fact a violent republican: this is 
the character he commonly bears, and in 
his pamphlets he feems pretty much to 
juftify fuch an idea. He fpeaks ungrace- 
. fully, and uneloquently, but logically, or 
rather reads fo, for he read his fpeech, 
which was prepared. His motion, or ra-- 
ther ftring of motions, was to declare them- 
felves the reprefentatives known and veri- 
. fied of the French nation, admitting the 
right of all abfent deputies (the nobility 
and clergy) to be received among them on 
the verifieation of their powers. Monf. de 
Mirabeau {poke without notes, for near an 
hour, with a warmth, animation, and elo- 
quence, that entitles him to the reputation 
He oppoted the 
words known and verified, in the propofi- 
tion of Abbé Syeyes, with great force of 
reafoning ; and propoted, in lieu, that they 
fhould declare themfelves fimply reprefen- 
tatives du. peuple Franccise: that no veto 
fhould exift againft their refolves in any 
other affembly ; that all taxes are illegal, 
but fhould be granted during the prefent 
- feffion of the ftates, and no longer: that 
the debt of the king thould become the 
debt of the nation, and be fecured on fuads 
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accordingly. Monf. de Mirabeau was well 
heard, and his propofitions rauch applaud. 
ed. Monf. de Mounier, a deputy from 
Dauphine, of great reputation, and who 
has alfo publifhed fomie pamphlets, very 
well approved by the public, moved a dif. 
ferent refolution, to declare themfelves the 
legitimate reprefentatives of the majority 
of the nation; that they fhould vote b 
head and not by order: and that they 
fhould never acknowledge any right in the 
reprefentatives of the clergy or nobility to 
deliberate feparately. Monf. Rabaud St, 
Etienne, a protettant from Languedoc, alfo 
an author, who has written in the prefent 
affairs, and a man of confiderable talents, 
fpoke alfo, and made his propofition, 
which was to declare themfelves the repre. 
feritatives of the people of France; to de. 
clare all taxes null; to regrant them dur. 
ing the fitting of the ftates ; to verify and 
confolidate the debt; and to vote a loan. 
All which were well approved except the 
loan, which was not at all to the feeling of 
the affembly. ‘his gentleman {peaks 
clearly and with precifion, and only paf. 
fages of his fpeech from notes. Monf, 
Bernarve, a very young man, from Gre. 
noble, fpoke without notes with great 
warmth and animation. Some of his pe- 
riods were fo well rounded, and fo efo- 
quently delivered, that he met with much 
applaufe, feveral members crying---bravo! 


One more extraét we cannot refit 


. & Wy 
as it places the chara€ter of the arif- 
tocracy of France in its proper 
point of view, and indeed may be 
deemed a good pifture of every 
ariftocracy in Europe. |. yis3 a 0 
Dine with the duc de jancourt, in the 
palace, a large party of nobility and depu- 
ties of the commons, the duc d’Orleans, 
amongft them; the bifhop of Rodez, Abbé 
Syeyes, and Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, 
This was one of the moft ftriking inftances. 
of the impreffion made on men of diffétent 
ranks by great events. In the ftreets, and 
in the church ef St. Louis, fuch anxiety 
was in every face, that the importance of 
the moment was written in the phyfiog- 
nomy; and all the common forms and 
-falutations of habitual civility loft in atten, 
tion : but amongft a ‘clafs fo much higher 
as thofe I dined with, I was ftruck, with 
the difference. There were not, ‘in thirty 
perfons, five in whofe countenances you 
could guefs that any ‘extraordinary ‘event 
was going forward : more of the cqnyerfa- 
tion was indifferent ‘than, I fhould have 
expeéted. Had it all been fo, there would 
have been no rogm: for wonder ; but obfer- 
vations were made of the greateft freedom, 
and fo received as to’ mark that there was 
not the leaft impropriety in making them. 
Ia 
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In fuch a cafe, would not one have expected 
more energy of feeling and expreffion, and 
more attention in converfation to the crifis 
that ‘muft'in its nature fill every bofom? 
et they ate, and drank and fat, _and 
walked, loitered, and finirked and {miled, 
and chatted with that eafy indifference, 
that made me ftare at their infipidity. 


Perhaps there is a certain nonchalance that 


is natural to people of fafhion from long 
habit, and which marks them from the 
vulgar, who have a thoufand afperities in 
the expreffion of their feelings, that cannot 
be found on the polifhed furface of thofe 
whofe manners are, fmoothed by fociety, 
not worn by attrition. Such an obfervation 
would therefore in all common cafes be 
unjuft ; but I confefs the prefent moment, 
which is beyond all queftion the moft 
critical that France has feen from the 
foundation of the monarchy, fince the 
council was affembled that muft finally 
determine the king’s conduct, was fuch as 
might have accounted for a behaviour 
totally different. The duc d’Orleans pre- 
fence might do a little, but not much ; his 
manner might do more; for it was not 
without fome difguft, that I obferved him 
feveral times playing off that fmall fort of 
wit, and flippant readinefs to titter, which, 
I fuppofe, is a part of his character, or it 
would not have appeared to-day. From 
his manner, he feemed not at all difpleafed. 
The Abbé Syeyes has a remarkable phy- 
fiognomy, a quick rolling eye ; penetrating 
the ideas of other people, but fo cautioufly 
referved as to guard his own. There is as 
much charaéter in his air and manner as 
there is vacuity of it in the countenance of 
Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, whofe phy fiog- 
nomy, however, is far from doing him 
juttice, for he has undoybted talents. 


History or tHe ReEvo.tvutTion 
IN France, Tranflated from the 
Fiench of M.’Rabaut de St. 
Etienne. 8vo. 


The author of this valuable work 
is the celebrated Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, who, we are informed, was 
a Huguenot clergyman, who was 
eallc-1 to the office of a legiflator by 
his countrymen, and fent to the 
National Affembly, where he dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as an orator and 
a ftaunch friend to liberty and the 
con{titution of France. When the 
republican party began to grow 
confiderable in France, M. Rabaut 
for a time feems to have retired 
from public view, and employed 
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himfelf in compofing this hiftory > 
but on the late change of affairs, 
this worthy citizen has frankly con- 
felled that the conduét of the repub- 
lican party was abfolutely neceffary 
to the prefervation of France: to 
the moderate part of whom he has 
now clofely conneéted himfelf, and 
promifes to be a fhining ornament 
to the prefent national convention. 

This work, to ufe the words of 
the tranflator, is, ‘* Brief, elegant, 
eloquent, and fatisfa&tory ; he hath 
recorded, within the compafs of this 
compatt and lively volume, the re- 
mote origin, the immediate caufes, 
the progrefs, and the completion of 
that rapid and renowned regenera- 
tion. With a pencil little inferior 
to that of Tacitus, he hath depitted 
every f{cene, that was rendered me- 
morable by events conducive to the 
eftablifhment of liberty, and hath 
detcribed, on the one hand, the ob- 
ftinacy of prejudice, the blindnefs 
of fuperftition, the artifice of in- 
trigue, the treachery of felf-intereft, 
the barbarity of defpotifm, and, on 
the other, the integrity and gene- 
rofity of patriotifm, the penetrating 
wifdom of enlightened legiflation, 
and the ee oe of popular paf- 
fion, in a ftyle which feems to par- 
take both of the dignity of Hume, 
and the fatirical vivacity of Vol- 
taire.” 

To this panegyric we cordially 
affent, and wifh we could agree with 
the tranflator in his praife of the 
Englifh conftitution, which we can- 
not help thinking he had better 
have omitted, for the fubje&t cer 
tainly did not call for it; and we 
wifh thofe friends, as they call them- 
felves to Englith liberty, would, for 
many reafons, fupprefs their ill- 
timed applaufe, 

The revolution in France is fo 
very recent, that the events are in 
the memory of every one; we fhall 
therefore only extraét fuch parts as 
will give an idea of our author’s 
manner, or may throw light on any 
particular occurrence. In further 


praife of this work we fhall add, 
Qq2 that 
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that the compilcr of the Foreign 
Intelligence, in the New Annual 
Regifter, has almoft literally co- 
pied it, 

The remote caufe of the revolu- 
tion he thus defcribes: 


The French nation hath, for feveral cen- 
turies, been fubject to arbitrary laws, which 
lay heavy at once on the lives and on the 
fortuacs of the citizens. The people which 
is every thing in free ftates, and which is 
nothing in defpotic empires, was enflaved 
by fuch a multitude of particular tyrannies, 
that its pureft fubftance was diffipated in 
impofts, levied by violence, or by addrefs, 
or by fuperftition, or by privileges. The 
King of France alone levied taxes to a 
greatcr amount than many mighty princes 
ot Europe united. The clergy 1caped, free 
of all expences, the fifth of the net produce 
of the territorial revenues of the kingdom ; 
it potictied, moreover, immente eftates, and 
contributed nothing but gratuitous gifts, 
which it impofed upon itfelf at pleafive. 
The humiliating rights of the feudal fyftem 
gave the nobles a kind of revenue, which 
was areal impoft upon agriculture, and a 
fource of innumerable vexations; and, 
although poflefled of prodigious property, 
they confidered themtelves exempt from 
advancing any thing to the public charges, 
the weight of which fell altogether upon 
the people. A hoft of privileged and 
ennobled perfons had obtained or purchafed 
from defpoiic power, the right of not con- 
tributing to the expences of the ftate. The 
venality of offices had rendered juftice 
venal of courfe; and every law-fuit was 
likewife an impoft ; a difaftrous contribu- 
tion, becaufe it not only tithed the fortunes 
of the litigants, but trequentiy devoured 
them. 

Meanwhile, the apparent facility with 
which tke people paid fuch confiderable 
impofitions, encouraged government to 
invent new ones. The expences of the 
court were arbitrary, and the fubftance of 
the Picbeian order was, by long eftablifhed 
euftom, fguandered away upon the moft 
pompous frivolity. he throne was be- 
fieged by a niultituce cf craving men, and 
of felf-intercited woinen, upon whom, 
under various pretences, the treafurers of 
the ftate were lavifhed. Deftructive wars, 
undertaken with levity, and often tor the 
fole advantage of a few individuals, had 
been, for two entire reigns, accumulating 
the public calamities. Diftrefling loans 
had tucceflively created an enormous debt ; 
and the nation, afirighted at the condition 
of the finances, had nothing before her eyes, 
but the difcouraging profpect of bank- 
muptcy. 

Tyranny sgainft our fortunes is never 

unacumpanied by tyrainy againft our per- 


fons ; and, in order to get pofleffion of the 
property of the Plebetan claffes, it was 
previoufly neceflary to enflave them. Since 
the monaichs of Europe, after the example 
of thofe of Afia, have had armies at their 
command, they have become mafters ‘of 
the lives-and fortunes of their fubjeéts, 
This inftitution, devifed by kings, with the 
view of weakening the overgrown authority 
of their feudatories, and of difpenfing with 
their military fervices, which the latter 
rated much too dear, marked the era of 
defpotifin in Europe. Wars, which kings 
have always fecmed to confider as matters 
of neceffity, and which neverthelefs, have 
always becn attributed to the folly of the 
people, furnithed a pretext for raifing 
armies, and the raifing armies furnifhed the 
pretext and the means for new wars. No 
defpot made a progrefs unattended by thete 
fatellites; and, wherever you fee an army 
which is paid by its mafter, you may fay, 
there goes a tyrant, or a man who is about 
to be one, and that is the fame thing to 
liberty. Our kings, who formerly made 
no laws without the people’s confent, now 
no longer condefcended to confult it; their 
will was the fup:eme Isw. Then did 
monarchy change her nature; fhe became 
amongft us what the Creeks called tyranny, 
that is, the arbitrary government of-a 
fingle ruler. As, from the wide extent of 
the monarchy, it was in:pcffible for the 
prince to overlee every thing liimlelf, the 
kings of France were under the neceflity of 
confulting minifters ; and thefe at length 
undertook to govern every thing. A defpot 
miay fometimes think of rendering his peo- 
ple happy, and his empire flourifhing, 
becaufe they are the patrimony. of his 
family; a minifter will infallibly turn his 
principal attention to the eftablithment of 
his own power and intereft. The vizierfhip 
in France is an epoch in the hiftory of def- 
potifm, and the people have been there 
more or lefs enflaved, according as the 
minifters have been more or lefs abfolute. 
From thefe laft have originated thofe ex- 
traordinary commiffions, invented for the 
fatisfaction of their perfonal revenge, and 
Letives de Cachet, and arbitrary imprifone 
ments, and thofe fertile creations of the 
treafury, thofe fales of employments and 
offices, which, in filling the king’s coffers, 
ferved likewife to replenifh their own, or to 
pay the wages of their dependents. 


The more immediate caufes are 
well told. 


To trace the infenfible pregrefs of the 
mind towards political infignificance, is ta 
write the hiftory of the revolution. Several 
regions of Ewope are a proof that men may 
multiply and vegetate corporeaily as a 
nation, without that nation having any 
exittence, France, formed by her extent, 
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by her popylation, and by the genius of 
her inhabitants, to hold an elevated rank 
in Europe, no longer poffefed any pre- 
ponderance. Not one of thof exalted 
fouls, who, at the prefent day, have been 
ahe founders of the revolution, and who 
have witneifed the clofe of the reign of 
Louis XV. hath forgotten what was, at 
that time, the nothingnefs of the king, of 
the government, and of the nation. 

Neverthelefs, it was in that very reign, 
that the weapons were forged, which have 
broken the chains of tyranny. In the pro- 
grefs of the human mind, the age of philo- 
fophy muft neceffarily fucceed the age of 
the fine arts. We begin by copying na- 
ture, we conclude with ftudying her: we 
firft obferve the objeéts, and afterwards 
inquireintotheir cauies and their principles. 
Under the reign of Louis XV. the men of 
Ictters aflumed a new character, and when 
poetry, architcQure, painting, and fculp- 
ture, had produced a multitude of mafter- 
pieces, when novelty, which forms the 
chief merit of the fine arts, was exhaufted, 
and noble conceptions were become more 
difficult, the mind naturally turned itfelf 
towards examining into the principles 
themfelves.. The age of reafon which 
inquires, fuccceded that of imagination 
which paints. This firft influence of rea- 
fon had quenched the flames of religious 
quarrels, which, for the fpace of two cen- 
turies, had retarded the improvement of 
France. We were now no longer fo much 
occupied with thofe abftraé&t ideas, which 
anfwer no other end, than to enrich or to 
give importance to the clafs of men which 
lives by them. The fciences, the arts, the 
enjoyments they procure, had changed the 
direction of the mind ; and whatever ridicu- 
lous confequence Louis XIV, and his hypo- 
critical court, might have beftowed upon 
difputes which were devoutly frivolous, 
they were unable to give them currency, as 
the character ot the age. 

It is worth while to obferve, that, .at 
this jurQure, there was eftablifhed a com- 
munication between France, and the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, where there reigned 
a greater Jegree of liberty, and more inde- 
pendence in the article of opinion. It was 
the fouthern part which, hitherto, had 
governed us by her falfe maxims, or which 
had influenced us by her policy. Rome 
had given us her religion, Italy her ma- 
chiavelifm, her luxury, and her arts, and 
Spain had furnithed us with civil wars. All 
our opinions, all our diiputes, derived their 
birth from beyond the mountains.. From 
the crufades. and the wars of Italy, down 
to the famous butl, Rome had conftantly 
been our diretor ; the reft of Europe exifted 
not for us. But when true and found phi- 
jefophy had enlightened the north, and 
France had begun to think and to reflect, 
an intercourfe was formed between minds 


of the firft magnitude. Englaad, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Germany, abounded in 
univerfities, where notwith@anding fome 
remains of pedantry, the chair of philofophy 
was filled by reafon.. Thefe regions of 
good fenfe looked with pity upon countries 
more favoured by the hand of nature, but 
where the progrets of prejudice rendered her 
prefents of no ufe. The excomnuunicated 
part of Europe was the inoft enlightened. 

The correfpondence of Locke, Clark, 
and Newton, with Leibnitz, and fome 
learned men of France and Italy,, was then 
confidered as a wonderful improvement of 
the human mind. It was matter of aftonith- 
ment, that philofophers, who differ in their 
religious creeds, fhould co:rre{pond with 
fucha f{pirit of toleration. This conamerce 
loon became more extenfive. We enter- 
tained fo high an idea of ourfelves and of 
our language, that we looked upon forcign 
idioms as the jargon of barbarians : acgord- 
ingly, we neglected to learn them. At 
length Locke was tranflated ; Locke, the 
father of thinking, and the firft who proved, 
by his works, that philofophy was nothing 
but reafon. But for Locke, perhaps, we 
fhould never have had a Condillac. —In- 
quiry was foon made for other excellent 
productions, the fruit of Englith reflection 
and of Englith independence ; and Veltaie 
had no reaten to boaft of having firtt 
brought us acquainted with the labours of 
the Btitith philofophers. 

In this manner were our ears accuftomed 
to the fweet and flattering found of the word 
liberty, and defpotifm had as yet no pre- 
tence for being enraged at it. A philofo. 
pher worthy of the days of the Greeks and 
Romans, in whofe {fchool he had beeq 
inftructed, taught liberty to {peak a lan- 
guage more matculine Jean Jacques 
Roufleau prefented to the veneration of 
exalted fouls, to the love of fouls endued 
with fenfibility, that liberty whofe image 
was engraved upon his heart. He pour- 
trayed her charms, and her enchanting 
enthufja{m, and her facred autterities, and 
her everlafting facrifices. Never did he 
feparate her image from that of virtue, 
without whom the exiftence of liberty is 
but tranfitory. At length he drew up 
her code in his Sccial Contraét; and this 
immortal produétion fixed our ideas with 
refpet toliberty. In that book was found 
the affemblage of thofe principles, round 
which all gallant fpirits came to rally: 
from that book were, one day, to be 
extraGted thofe principles, which, in ren- 
dering nations free, intended to eftablith 
liberty upon a Jatting foundation, and to 
coniecrate their rights to eternity. After 
Routicau, Raynal thundered againft all 
kinds of tyranny; he arraigned defpotifm 
at the yudgement-feat of his tellow-citizens; 
breaking through every fetter, fhaking off 
every yoke, and boldly unmafking every 
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fpecies of hypocrify, he communicated to 
the age he lived in, his indignation againft 
tyranny. We have not yet forgotten what 
was the effect of his produétions, at a 
time when de{potifm, doubly difgraced by 
vice, feemed defirous of meriting abhor- 
tence in every fhape. Such was the dif- 
pofition.of the public mind, when the crown 
of France defcended to Louis XVI. 


His refle&tions on the revolution 
are judicious and ufeful. 


In reality, hiftory prefents us with no 
example of an internal revolution, like that 
which France hath juft experienced. It 
proceeded on a fingle principle, the refor- 
mation of abufes. But as every thing was 
an abufe in this empire, the refult was, 
that every thing was changed. In dif- 
placing things, it became neceffary to dif- 
place perfons; and the conftitution caufed 
_thofe to vanifh, who were the a¢tors in the 
firft fcene, in oider to bring forward other 
performers. The complaints and outcries 
of the former were grounded upon the lofs 
of the grandeur which they had enjoyed. 
They never confidered, that, as they them- 
felves weve indentified with the abufe, the 


- law, which fuppreffed the abufe, was un- 


able to preferve the perfon, or that, if it 
preferved the peifon, it muft neceffarily 
permit the .abufe. Each body allowed 
the necefiity for reforming all the reft, 
and_ affected the merit of refpeétability : 
but, when they faw themfelves attacked 
fucceflively, they defired to make a common 
caufe: their battles, however, were no 
more than fkirmithes, and their partial acts 
of vengeance, and there partial intrigues, 
produced nothing but confufion, though 
they aimed at a reftoration, which was now 
become impraticable. In creating general 
mifchief, without advantage to themfelves, 
they ferved the caufe of the people, and 
juftified the revolution. The abfurdity of 
their coalition was particularly ftriking, 
when they vociferoufly called for bank- 
ruptcy, by which evil they would have loft 
more than any, fince not one of them would 
ever have been paid. They were every one 
either creditors or penfioners of the ftate ; 
but they lamented that they could no longer 
be its mafters. And what is worthy of 
being remarked, is, that the nation, which 
paid feveral hundred milicns of debts, 
was contented, while they whom the was 
paying were diflatisfied. The reafon of 
this is plain: they were withing to be 
powerful, and the withed to be free. 


His concluding ieficétions we 
cannot omit. 

But at length the king accepted the 
conftitition of France, ane this fplendid 
act decices the fate of the icyolutien, Une 





doubtedly, we thall ftill be expofed to fome 
inquietude ; the partifans of privileges wil] 
ftill poflefs the means of difturbing our 
tranquillity ; and our — for liberty will 
long encourage the fufpicious, and evtn 
the exaggerations which accompany it, 
The powers newly ‘conftituted will be 
unfteady for fome time, before they retire 
within their proper limits, or operate in the 
fulnefs of a@tivity. Our finances will look 
forward to that light of information, and 
to that eafy and habitual courfe, which ex- 
perience alone can impart to them. Foreign 
courts will acknowledge or not acknowledge 
our conftitution, according as their political 
views fhall lead them to hope or to defpair, 
of profiting by the fpoils of our empire. 

But the revolution of France will refit 
every affault, by its own intrinfic migh- 
tinefs, for it is the work of ages, of nature, 
of reafon, and of force. 

We fhall one day be able to develope, 
more circumftantially, events fo interefting 
to this nation, and in producing which the 
hath univerfally co-operated. Our inten- 
tion, at prefent, hath been merely to fketch 
a rapid piture of the revolution, as an ac- 
count of a battle is given, on the day fol- 
lowing that on which the battle was fought. 
Common obfervers have beheld nothing in 
this aftonifhing fpeétacle, which France 
hath exhibited to Europe, but men com. 
bating men with all the cruclty of civil 
rage, and paffions cantending with paffions, 
But the enlightened of every country have 
eafily perceived, that ours was the caufe 
of the whole human race, and they looked 
forward with anxious hearts to the final 
iffue of fugh aconteft. ‘Fhe human fpecies 
may be for a long time degraded and 
abafed, in thofe countries where there is 
but one mafter, one opinion, one law, and 
one book; for defpotifm poflefting herfelf 
of thefe manageable reins, retains for ever 
under the yoke thofe herds of human be- 
ings, whofe reafon is not making any pro- 
grefs. In fuch countries, to change opinion 
is a crime, fince in fact it is difobeying the 
mafter and the law. But in nations where 
books abound, and ftudy is become general, 
men infenfibly difengage themfeives from 
the burthen of ignorance, and from error, 
which is worfe than ignorance, in order to 
arrive with certainty at truth ; for our rea- 
fon is capable of being improved unli- 
mitedly. There, to alter opinion is @ 


virtue, fince, in faét, it is fhaking off the | 


yoke of error : there, the tyrants of thought 
are the worft of men, fince they are con- 
fidered as the enemies of mankind, the 
progreis of which they would endeavour 
to retard: they degrade, as far as fuch 
degradation depends en them, the matter. 
piece of nature. 

The revolution of France, then, hath 
been the refult of the light of knowledge, 
which had penetrated every clafs of citizeng 
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in this kingdom, to a greater degree than it 
‘path illuminated other nations. It com- 
menced the moment men began to reflec, 
the mifconduét of three reigns matured it, 
the oppofition made by the privileged 
orders hath accelerated it, and French 
impetuofity hath produced its confumma- 
tion. When Bacon made his firft experi- 
ments, when Montaigne doubted, when 
Bayle became the advocate-general of phi- 
lofophy, they were preparing the revolution 
of France. But the light of reafon belongs 
to every nation and to every land, and, at 


Pp O E 


AUTUMN. 


HE drear blaft whiftles through the 
dufky fky, 
And {weeps the blue waves of the foam- 
ing main; 
Nature’s gay robes in loofe diforder fly, 
And pleafure paufes ere it leaves the 
plain. 


Oober iffuing from his bleak fojourn, 
O’er the wide waite the yellow foliage 
pours ; ee? 
Opes wide the cover of his drizzly urn, ; 
Drenching with frequent rains the thri- 
vell’d flow’:s. 


No more, as oft it wont, the dying gale 
Sleeps on the bofom of the filv’ry wave ; 
No fpicy odours fcent the flow’ry vale, 
No fabled Naids in the fountains lave. 


No more the merry fwains their wake-times 
keep, 
By the foft murmurs of the rippling 
ftream ; : 
Stript of its charms, all nature’s wrapt in 
fleep, 
Poetic eney feems itfelf to dream. 


Spring, like a gay coquette, unfolds her 
charms, 

That fwell luxuriant to the gazer’s view; 

Its op’ning ‘bloom the panting bofom 
warms, 

Where ¢vety thing enchants, ‘and ‘alk is 


tere new. 


But chilling Autumn’s Ike the chaften'd 
prude, 
That fhuns the glances of the young’and 


“gay; 
Retreating Rill, difdaining to be fued, 
Her charms decréeafe with each returning 
day. 


Touch’d at the fight, O let ambition view 
Its fate at this wild defolated {uene; 
‘Let fwelling pride its hopelefs figh renew, 

Let av’rice waken from itsigolden dream. 


the prefent day, no potentate, no political 
aggregation of men, can obftruct or retard 
its progrefs. It will, therefore, continue 
its tafk with that deliberation and thit 
wifdom, which bring events to maturity, 
without forcing them: and while France 
fhall be employed in finifhing the diftrefsful 
ftruggle, in which fhe is now engaged, the 
nation of Europe will not behold, without 
emotion, the completion of that wondrous 
deftiny, on which depends the deftiny of 
the nniverte. 
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The hero too (if other leffons fail) 
That finks his country in the gulph of 


woe, 
Whilft his ear riots at the bloody tale, 
An earneft of his future fate may know. * 


For as the trees around yon dufky heath 
So late were green, but now their leaves 
laid low 
By the rude gale—fo virtue’s facred breath 
Shall tear the tarnith’d laurel from his 
brow. 


Yes, all that valour, all that wit can give, 
Muft fade like Autumn’s leaves before 
the blaft ; 
The buds of playful hope can never live, 
In ae cold winter, oh! they wither 


Ah then, while health and blooming youth 
are ours, 
O’er our frail hearts may wifdom dart a 
ray ; 
Her facred precepts, fee Religion pours, 
To gild the profpect of our clofing day. 
TERR CULTOR. 
Banks of the Severn. 


SONNET tro ruz WOODLARK. 


ey child of Spring, whofe fmooth 
and plaintive lay ' 
Harmonious ‘fwells among the. green- 
-wood fhade ; ves 
How bleft thou warbleft on the dew-dropt 
{pray, “y 
Oh may no fpoiler rude thy bleft retreat 
invade. > P 
Not ‘like thy ‘fifter lark, Whofe piercing 
throat 
Darts its thrill tones along:the trembling 


yi - 
Yet ftill to thee is giv’n a fweeter siote, 
Po foothe the. fadden’d foul, 40- fill the 
‘quiv’ring eye. |. , 74 
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At eve’s* dark gloom thou deft thy tune 
prolong, 
When on the green branch fleeps the fea- 
ther’d train; 
Sweet rival thou to Philomela’s fong, 
Still to my ravith’d ear, ah! pour the 
breathing ftrain. 


That plaintive {welling through the yield- 
ing air, 
Shall ftav deep forrow’s gufh, and check 
the figh of care. 
TERRE CULTOR. 
Banks of the Severn. 


TO A LADY, 


‘ON HER RETURN FROM BATHING. 
BY THOMAS CLUBBS, B.A. 


BE hufh’d, ye winds, ye tempeftts, ceafe, 

My love now tries the faithlefs main; 

Be hufh’d, ye waves, and roll in peace, 
Until my love returns again. 


Yet fhould the wat’ry mountains roll, 
And overwhelm their lovely prize, 

*T were juft, for fhe their trealures ftgle, 
Their brighteft glittering gems tor eyes. 


Yet fee, more bright in all her charms, 
My darling girl returning fee; 

She tells me all her foul’s alarms, 
What boldly dar’d the faucy fea. 


That down her hair its fond embrace, 
The raptur’d waves enamour’d clung; 

And loth to leave fo {weet a place, 
Bright gems adown her treffes hung. 


That one fond wave, upon her breaft, 
To die with ecftafy refolv’d; 
And weeping as it clofer preft, 
In fhowers of filver tears diffolv’d. 
Yet grateful ftill for fo much blifs, 
It left a gift its love to prove 5 
And fix’d its coral in a kifs 
Upon her ruby lips of love. 


DUNCAN’s WARNING. 
BY J. AIKIN, M.D. 
S o’er the heath, amid his fteel-clad 


Thanes, y ; 
The royal Duncan rode in martial pride, 


‘Where, full to view, high-topp’d with glit- 


tering vanes, 
Macbeth’s ftrong towers o’erhung the 
mountain’s fide. 
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In dufky mantle wrapp’d, a grifly form 
Rufh’d with a giant’s ftride acrofs hig 


wav; : 

And thus, while howl’d arotind the rifing 
ftorm, 

In hollow thundering accents pour’d 
difmay. 


Stop, O king! thy deftin’d courfe. 
Furl thy ftandard, turn thy horfe, 
Death befets this onward track, 
Come no further---quickly, back. 


Hear’ft thou not the raven’s croak? 
See’ ft thou not the blafted oak ? 
Feel’ ft thou not the loaded fky ? 
Read thy danger, king, and fly, 


Lo, yon’ caftle banners glare 
Bloody through the troubled air 
Lo, what fpeétres on the roof’ 
Frowning bid thee ftand aloof! 


Murder, like an eagle, waits 
Perch’d above the gloomy gates, 
Jutt in a& to pounce his prey ; 
Come not near---away ! away ! 


Let not plighted faith keguile ; 
Honour’s femblance, beauty’s fmile: 
Fierce ambition’s venom’d dart 
Rankles in the feft’ring heart. 


Treafon, arm’d againft thy life, _ 
Points his dagger, whets his knifey 
Drugs his ftupifying bow], 
Steels his unrelenting foul. 


Now ’tis time; ere guilty night 
Clofes round thee, fpeed thy flight. 
If the threfhold once be croft, 
Duncan ! thou’rt for ever loft. 


On he goes !——refiftlefs fate 
Haftes to fill his mortal date > 
Ceafe, ye warnings, vain, tho’ true. 
Murder’d king, adieu! adieu! + 


ON A TEAR. 


FROM THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
POETRY OF THE WORLD. 


H! that the chemift’s magic art 
Could chryftalize this facred treafure$ 
Long fhould it glitter near my heart, 
A fecret fource of penfive pleafure. 


The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
It’s luftre caught from Chloe’s eye; 
Then, trembling, left its coral cell-.- 
The {pring of fenfibility ¢ 
Sweet 


* The woodlark, though rarely, fings in the evening; it’s note at that time is pecue 


liarlv fwecet. 


+ The idea of this mefienger of terror, herp engrafted on the ftory of Macbeth, is 
derived from an incident which the French hiftorigns relate to Rave occured to Charles 


VI. in the foreft of Mans. 
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POE 


Sweet drop of pure and pearly light! 
fn thee the rays of virttie fhine 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 


Benien reftorer of the foul! 

.. Who ever, fly’ft to bring relief, . 

When firft the feels the rude controul 
Of love or pity, joy or grief. 


The fage’s and the poet’s theme, 
In every clime, im every age; 
Thou charm’ft in fancy’s idle dream, 
In reafon’s philofophic page. 


That very law * which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its fource, 

That law preferves the earth a fphere, 
And guides the planets in their courfe. 


THE HUE AND CRY. 


FROM POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
VILLAGE CURATE, AND ADRIANO. 


YEZ, my good people draw near, 
My ftory furpaffes belief, 
Yet deign for a moment to hear, 
And affift me to catch a ftray thief. 


Have you chanc’d a fair damfel to meet, 
Adorn’d like an angel of light, 

Ina robz that flow’d down to her fect, 
No fnow on the mountain fo white. 


Silver flowers befpangled her fhoe, 
Amberlockson herfhoulders were fpread, 
Her waift had a girdle of blue, 
And a beaver plum’d hat had her head. 


Her fteps an impreffion fcarce leave, 
She bounds o’er the meadow {fo foon 3 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


HayMARKET. 
New After-piece, under the title of 
The Prifoner, was performed at this 
theatre for the firft time. 
: THE CHARACTERS, 
Marcos, - - = - Mr. Kelly. 


oo. - + = = Mr. Sedgwick. 
ernardo, + + - Mr. Dignum. 
Roberto, - + = - Mr. Suet. 
Narciflo, « - - +. Mafter Walfh. 
Jailor, - ~ « «+ My. Wewitzer. 
Glad, «= = «,'< Mrs: Crouch. 


Nina, - - - + = Mrs. Bland. 
Therefay - - - - Mifs De Camp. 
Juliana, - + + + Mifs Menage. 
"fhe ftruéture of the piece is French, and 
the chief, or rather the only interefting in- 
cident, is in dumb thew. The plot is 
founded on Spanith jealoufy, though the 
eens is jaia in America. It is the old 
Vou. IX. 


* The law of gravitation. 
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Her fmile is like autumn’s clear eve, 
And her look as ferene as his moon. 


She feems to have nothing to blame, 
» Deceitlefs and meek as the dove 3 
But their lives not a thief of fuch fame, 
She has pilfer’d below and above, 


Her cheek has the bluthes of day, 

Her neck has undone the fwan’s wing, 
Her breath has the odours of May, 

And her eye has the dews of the Spring. 


Sl:e has rob’d of its crimfon the rofe, 
She has dar’d the carnation to ftrip, 
The bee who has plundered them knows, 
And would fain fill his hive at her lip. 


She has ftol’n for her forehead fo even 
All beauty by fea and by land, 

She has all the fine azure of heaven 
In the veins of her temple and hand, 


Yes, yes, fhe has ranfack’d above, 

She has beggar’d both nature and art, 
She has got all we honour and love, 

And from mé the has pilfer’d my heart. 


Bring her home; honeft ftiends, bring her 
home; 
And fet her down fafe at my door, 
Let her once my companion become, 
And I fwear fhe fhall wander no more, 


Bring her home, and I'll give a reward 
Whole value can never be told; * 
More precious than sil you regard, 
More in worth than a houfe full of gold. 


A reward fuch as none¢ but a dunce, 

Such as none but a madman would mifs, 
O yes, I will give you for once 

From the charmer you bring me, a kifg. 





ftory, Love at Crofs Purpofés, except thag 
here the paffions are deeply tragical, and 
chains, imprifonment, and death, are the 
fubject throughout. The pleafure it gave 
was greatly due to Mrs. Bland, metamor- 
phofed into a drummer; and to Mils Me 
nage, a child, who {poke and acted with a 
degree of intelligence, which we often look 
for in vain in her feniors. However, it was 
the general fenfe of tue houfe, that the 
drunken fcene was tedious, and rather dif. 
gufting than comic. 

The mufic of this piece is chiefly the 
compofition of Mr. Atwood, who, we un. 
derftand, is an e/eve of his Royal Higonefs 
the Prince of Wales. Had Mr. Atwood 
attempted é/s, he would have beer more 
fuccefsful. The overture has neither orie 
ginality nor fpirit, and the dravera fongs 
are * full of found and fury, fignifying no- 
thing.’? Some of the airs are however 

Rr pleafing, 
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leafing, particularly Mrs. Bland’s drvm 
Ballad, which fhe fung charmingly, and 
little Walth’s fong in the firfta@. Kelly 
gave the fongs allotted to him with Lis 
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Conflantinople; Auguff 25. 
¢ Hon piague continues to increafe, and 
has made great progrefs in the Franc 
quarters of Galata and Pera. ; 

Stockholm, Aug.31. His royal highnefs 
the Regent continues to make changes in 
the miniftry, and among the great officers 
of the crown. M. Numers, counfellor of 
war, has been appointed minifter at war, 
jn the room of M. Langerbring, who has 
obtained the government of Nykoping, in 
Sudermania: M. Lartborn, auditor-general, 
ts to have the government of Neinola, in 
Finland, and is to be fucceeded by M. 
Siberfparre, fecretary of the cabinet. The 
effice of fecretary of foreign affairs to be 
conferred on count John Gyllenborg. 

The college of commerce and finances, 
which was feparated from the home depart- 
ment, is again united fo it as it was before 
the year 1772. 

The Duke Regent of Sweden, wanting 
an increafe of the crown revenue, to be ex- 
pended, not in new means of corruption, 
but in the encowagement of agriculture 
and the arts, has detired the ftate council 
to deliberate upon the fubje&t. His in- 
Rtructions, however, contained this pa- 
triotic condition = ‘* If the council can find 
means of not increafing the burthens of the 
people, they are in that cafe, in that only, 
permitted to prefent their plans.” 

All the duties on brown fugar are to be 
taken off, with a view of favouring the in- 
creafe of the cftablifament of fugar-houfes. 
The moft firtile provinces in Sweden have 
this year produced but a very fcauty crop 
of corn. 

Ratifbon, Sept. 7. ‘This day the imperial 
decrec, dated Sept. 1, relative to the hofti- 
Jities committed on the part of France in 
the Elfas, Lorraine, and ether pasts, and 
the meafures to be purfaed by the empire 
in this bufinefs, was laid before the three 
imperia? colleges ; in confequence of which 
the neceflary arrangements are carefully 
making for the fpeedy opening of the Pro- 
tocul, and moft likely this important affair 
will be- brought to a conclufion 2s foon as 
poffible. 

Vienna, Sept. 8. On Monday laft an 
extraordinary council was held at the 
palace, at which the Emperor, and the 
Vice Chancellor Count Cobenzei (for the 
fiidt tinze fince his appointment to be a 
minifter of conference) affifted. The above 
conference w2s faid to be relative to the 
meafures to be taken in the prefent fitua- 
tion of the allairs of France, and yarious 
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ufual tafte and energy, but the ¢ 

ra wing of his chains in the prifon fceng, 
as an 7-companiment to the mufic, has, ig 
our opinion, a-very bad effect, 


INTELLIGENCE, 


have been the reports circulated upom 
the fubject. It feems, however, to be 
certain, that the ffate referendary, Baroy 
Spielman, with the Counfellor Baron 
Kolmbach, as actuary, will fhortly go to 
Coblentz, in which place, or in Luxeme 
burgh, a congre(’s is to be held upon French 
atfairs: it is faid that Spain, England, Hole 
land, and other powers, will be invited to 
fend ambafladors to it, a d that Baron. de. 
Breteuil will appear at that meeting on the 
part of the French princes. At the above cone 
grefs it is thought that the form of govern. 
ment for the provinces which may be taker 
will be fettled, and if affairs go profperoufly, 
a negociation will be begun between the 
united powers and the French princes, 
with the principal cities and departments of 
France; but as all this muft depend upon 
the events of tie war, we cannot forefee how 
far they may be brought to maturity. 

In the. mean time it feems intended to 
reinforce the troops acting againft Franee 
with 20,oco men; that the number; at 
leaft, are to be kept ready to march, in cafe 
they are wanted; and a like number of 
the Pruffians are alfo ordered to be in readi- 
nefs. 

It is faid that the Emprefs of Ruffia, ~ 
on account of the dift.ce and great ex- 
pence that would attend marching her troops. 
into France, wifhes, in lieu of the 30,000 
men fhe is by. treaty to furnifh, to pay her 
quota in money. 

On the morning of Sept. 20, two hune 
dred and one deputies to the national con- 
vention of France met and enrolled their 
names it the Thuilleries, of which the 
National Aflembly were immediateiy in- 
formed ; the functions of the latter body, 
however, do not ceate, till two hundred. 
members of the former have verified their 
powers. In the afternoon, the number of 
new deputics amounted to four hundred, 
who elected M. Petion their prefident, for 
the purpofe of fuperintending the verifica- 
tion of powers, all the forms of which, it 
was fuppofed, would be gone through on 
the 2rft, fo that the convention would fit 
on that evening, or nett morning. Their 
meetings wil] be held in what was formerly: 
called the Sale de Spe&aele in the Thuil- 
leries, all the old decorations and furniture 
of which are ordered to be fold. 

Zante, Sept. 14. The plague has for a fevs 
weeks paft in a great meature ceafed in the 
Morea, and fuppofed, by fome, to be ens 
tirely fulpendedi; however, rone of the foe 
reign confuls or merchants whe took refuge 
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here, have yet thought it advifeable to re- 
turn to their refidence. 
POLAND. 

The following is a copy of the inftructiors 
to the deputation to be fent to Peteri- 
burgh, drawn up inthe fittings of the 
r4th and rgth ultimo, by the different 
deputations appointed by the general 
confederations united. 

I. ‘* The two nations of the Republic, 
united by a bond of a general cenfederation, 
atteft in all their public and private aéts, 
that the immortal Catharine, without any 
other view than the glory and happinefs of 
Poland, has deigned to give them the moft 
effectual affiftance to overturn in that Re- 
public the empire of defpotifm; to re- 
eftablifa the ancient form of government; 
to reftore to it its full fplendeur; and te 

ive tothe citizens the enjoyment of their 
jut rights. 

II. ‘‘Thefe two nations would think 
themfelves deficient in that gratitude which 
they owe to this illuftrious fovereign, 
whom the greateft men, ant even monarchs 
themfelves eagerly take as a model, did 
they not offer to her the moft folemn and 
public teftimonies of this gratitude, in the 
midi{t of her capital, and at the foot of her 
threne, by an embaffy, commiffioned to 
prefent to her the hemage and good wifhes 
of aii the citizens. 

III. ‘* The deputies ought to confider it 
as the firft of their duties, not only to af- 
fure her Imperial Majefty of the eternal 
gratitude on the part of the two corifede- 
rated nations, fer the effectual and difin- 
gerefted protection which fhe has deigned 
to grant them, but likeawife to folicit a con- 
tinuation of her generous affiftance, to 
which the Republic is indebted for its re- 
generation, 

IV. * For this purpofe the deputies muft 
affure her Imperial Majefty, in the moft 
pofitive manner, of the fiicere defixe waich 
the two confederated nations entertain of 
forming a lafting alliance with the States, 
which Providence has placed under the ygo- 
vernment of that Princefs, for the happi- 
nefs of the human race. 

V. “ The two confederated nations de- 
fire nothing with fo much ardour as to 
prove to the whole world, by the moft un- 
equivocal teftimonies, that neither the per- 
fidy nor malevolence of public emiffaries 
have been able to extinguish in the hearts 
of the Poles a fenfe of their liberty, and 
that they confider it as their greateit glory 
to receive every day the moft ftriking proofs 
of the protection and good otfices of a 
peighbouring power, to which they are 


connected by all the ties of gratituce and 


advantage. 

Vi. ‘The effeftual and difinterefted 
protection with which her Imperial Ma- 
}efty has deigned to honourf the two conm- 
felcrated nations---a protection which gives 
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the utmoft fplendour to the brilliancy of 
her glory, and which will make it live till 
remoteft ages, infpires them with the flat- 
tering hope that thofe generons fentiments 
which fhe has hitherto teftified towards 
them, will in future experience no change¢ 
that fhe will complete the falutary work of 
their regeneration; and that the will be 
the firft to guarantee the integrity of the 
Republic, its independence, and tie liberty | 
of its government.” 

Copenbagen, Sepr. 28. Yefterday ws 
burnt, in the prefence of the rep: efentatives 
of the new Danifh and N rwegian baik, 
and the commiffioners of the old bank, bills 
of the old bank to the value of two mil» 
lions; among the reft were to the amount 
of 750,0c0 crowns, wich will not be re- 
placed in circulation, :m1 muft remain ex- 
tinét for ever, accord'ng to the charter of 
the new bank; the fhar2s of which are in 
fuch req eft that thy are worth double 
their firft coft. 

Stockho'm, Sept. 28. M. Verniac, fent 
here by the National Affembly in quality 
of minifter from France, and who has not 
been acknowledged as fuch, though he has 
refided in this capital for feveral months, 
has received orders to quit the kingdona 
without delay. Our Chargé des Athiires 
at Patis, M. Bergitadt, is expeted here 
fhortly. 

Vienna, Sept. 29. Among the numbcr 
of perfons of diftinction who come t» take 
refuge in this city, is a late Pacha of Egypt, 
who having refufed the tribute to the 
Grand Signior, and co nmitted hoftilitics 
againft the Ottoman troops, has found 
means to efcape and ar.ive here with con. 
fiderable treafure, and a quantity of va- 
luable effects 

The plague continues committing ra- 
vages in Wallachia; the metropolitan and 
feveral Bojards of Buchareft have fallen 
victims to that complaint; few days pats 
without 80 dying, which is a confiderable 
number in a tuwn containing only 40,000 
inhabitants. 

Warfaw, Sept. 29. Our envey at Paris, 
M. Orazeufki, having had orders to quit 
France, is expeéted in this capital daily. 
M. Defco:ches, the Trench minifter here, 
departs the beginning of next month, the 
confederation having hinted to him that 
they can no longer grant him the preroga~ 
tives attached to the public character of a 
foreign miniter, fince tliz fuppreffion of the 
royal authority in France, 

The army of the republic will fhortly 
undergo a great reform, and will be reduced 
to 40,000 elective men; a number of regie 
ments and brigades are already difbanded 5 
the beft of thote difbanded, however, have 
been chofen to compleat the corps deftined 
for the fervice of the ftare. 

Vienna, O&. 3. His imperial majefty 
finds it proper to untroduce the wleof » wer 
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money in the fame manner as it went in the 
feptennial, or feven years war. The 
Emprefs of Ruflia has juft fignified to our 
Court, by Count Rafamoufki, her minifter 
plenipotentiary, that the is firmlv refolved 
to join the confederation againft France, 
with all her forces both naval and military. 
On the receipt of this pleafant piece of 
intelligence, the emperor prefented her 
majefty’s ambaffador with a moft valuable 
{nuff-box fet in brilliants, anda prefent of 
five hundred ducats. 








AMERICAN NEWS. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 2. Our -merchants 
gre now fetting up manufactories after the 
European manner. <A fubfcription was 
lately opened for half a million of dollars, 
which was filled up in a few days, to begin 
manufactorics in the Jerfeys. Several 
{pinning jennies have been fet up in this 
city, and a corduroy and fuftian manufac- 
tory has beguu here; a cotton mill te go 
by water is building within a few miles af 
this city. A very large carpet manufactory 
has been ercéted here, and fucceeds ama- 
zingly well; yet from our inc reafing nium- 
bers, the i;nportations trom Britain and 
Treland of every fpecies of manufactures 
will continue fur twenty or thirty years to 
increafe ; 
N By accounts from 
Kentucky we ere ormed, that in the be- 
ginning of July, a party of Indians ap- 
eared near Frankfort, and took a great 
number of nexroes and herfes. Col. Mac. 












Dowal, with three hundred men, purfued 
them to the Ohie, but, not fa in with 
them, he croffed the river, Jeav 


after marching «about fifteen miles, -he 
overtook a jarge party, when a fevere en. 
gZisement commenced, but, being over- 
powered by numbers, he was obliged to 


, retreat. 


At length, being reinforced by the men 
who were left behind, he pusfued, and 
eame up with the Indens, the following 
day, when another engagement took place; 
and, after an obftinate refiftance, the Jn- 
dians were it laft obliged to-make a preci- 
pitate retreat. Colonel Mac. Dowal took 
fix Indian warriors, two Englifhmen, and 
a Frenchman, from Detroit, and aJl the 
negroes and horfes. 


ieee 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

M. Defcorches, the Fiench mniinifter at 
‘Warfaw, is ro longer acknowledged in that 
capacity. This was fignificd to him by a 
yelolution of the grand confederation on the 
x8th of September. Notice was given at 
the farne time to all the French at Warfaw, 
to conduét themfvives quietly, and abRain 
from every thing that might give umbrage 
to the police. M. Defcorches wanted to 
print the decree which pronounced the 
a : . . 
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fufpenfion of Louis XVI. but this wag. 


exprefsly forbidden by Marfhal Minzek: 

Letters from St. Domingo of the 3d of 
Auguft ftate, that the decree confirming thie 
claini of equal rights by the people of colour 
was publifhed at the Cape without oppofi- 
tion; that the whites gave a fete on the 
occafion as the fignal of a general union; 
that the péople of colour returned the com. 
pliment a few days after ; and that the freg 
negroes gave a third. 

The annual average of births throughout 
the whole French nation, taken in five 
years, is 479,649 boys, and 449,269 girls; 
in all, g28,g138 children. The province of 
French Hainault alcne furnifhes 9906 
births; and we are aflured, by an adtual 
numeration of the people annually re- 
ported, from the year 1773 to the year 1779, 
that, upon an average, Hainault contains 
257,097 inhabitants. 

By the rules of fair analogy we might 
infer, that the ordinary proportion of annual 
births, to the whole people, is about one 
to twenty-fix; and that France contains 
24,151,868 perfons of both fexes, and of 
every age. 

If we centent ourfelves with the more 
moderate propertion of dne to twenty-five, 
the whole population will amount to 
23,222,950. 

Tie Court of Vienna has adopted the 
fyftem of taxation, introduced by Jofeph 
IT. becaufe, by means of the general re. 
giliry which it contains, all the lands are 
rated without the poffibility of concealment. 
This open manner cf affefling the public 
burdens, gives great difpleafure to the 
noblefle, who have hitherto done every 
thing im their powe; to obftruct the execy- 
tion of it. Now that they fec their utter 
jnability to clude paying their fair propor- 
tion, fome of them preicr felling their lands, 
to being obliged to pay taxes for them like 
plebeians and peafants. 

Several lords of the foil in Gallicia, have 
complained to the Court of Vienna, that 
their lands are now expofed to violation, 
on pretext of punifhing their adherence to 
the Jate Polifh cenftitution; and general 
inftructions have been fent to the emperor’s 
Charge d’Atiairs at Warfaw, to pay parti- 
cular attention to all matters that concern 
the fubjects of his imperial majefty.— 
Among fo many fcurces of jealoufy, it will 
be irdced furprifing, if the unnatural com- 


bination of the. three great continental . 
powers continue long unbroken, Thé- 


wrongs of Poland may ftill be avenged by 
the mutual hoftility of thofe who infli€ted, 
and thole who countived at them. ; 

Dr. Kemp, of the college at New-York, 
writes to his friend in Aberdeen thus, dated 
28th fuly laft: “ The leg.iiature, laft fef- 
fion, pafled a law for opening the naviga- 
tion from New-York to the Lakes, with 
the Hudfon and Mohawk rivers, by which; 
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ata fmall expence, there will be an inland 
‘navigation of 2000 miles, one of the firft 
in the world.” 

* At the late quarter-feffions, for Rutland, 
jt was determined to furnith the poor 
families of every parifh with {pinning- 
wheels, yarn, &c. and that no pauper fhould 
receive pay for any children above nine 
years old who cannotfpin. 

The principal farmers in Effex lately had 
a meeting at Chelmsford, to confider of 
yaifing the prices of their day-labourers, 
threfhers, &c. when, in confideration of 
the pretent high price of provifions, it was 
agreed to raife the former two-pence per 
day, and the others in proportion. Similar 
fteps have been taken in Norfolk. 

" Extra& of a Letter from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, dated Sept. g. 

«< T have the pleafure to tell you that the 

whale-fifhery of this place, as well as of St. 
John’s River, is in a very thriving ftate, 
and’ promifes to be more fo: tle Nan- 
tucket bufinefs, I think, muft foon droop 
to nothing, for there is no market in the 
world equal to that of England. Our cod 
fithery is equal to the whale; and you will 
think fo, on being told that it employs ten 
thoufand people at leaft. With refpedct to 
‘the whale trade, when it was moftly in the 
hands of the people ef Bofton and Nan- 
tucket, befare the unnatural war with Eng- 
Jand, their yearly returns were little fhert 
of 150,000l. 
' “Vellels can put tofea from this har- 
bour at almoft ‘any feafon, and, in a fhort 
time getting into the trade winds, have a 
fair 0% ge of a fafe voyage. ‘Fhe feas 
all round us aflord great opportunities of 
obtaining a moft comfortable fubfiftence, 
and our adherence to the mother country 
has proved a fignal advantage to ws. 

‘* The population of this colony has in- 
creafed very contiderably fince the war; 
and our lands are well calculated for the 
growth of wheat, barley, oats, &c. as well 
as beans and peas, which have been plen- 





tifully reared on the banks of St. John’s’ 


River, and other places. 

“We are told here that the forefts of 
New England have fiiled in many parts ; 
we, however, have no complaint of the 
kind; no part of the continent produces 
finer timber than this province docs, white 
oak excepted. The lumber fent from 
hence is very confiderable ; at Rofeway and 
other placts great numbers of faw-mills 
are continually at work, and many valuabie 
cargoes have been lately fent off.’’ 

The inhabitants refideut in the fea-port 
towns of the Mediterranean are making 
very active preparations to fortify them- 
felves againft the French. 

Letters from St. Domingo, received at 
Nantz, and which came down to the 18th 
of Auyuft, announced a confiderable revolt 
ofthe blacks at Cayes, immediately after a 


‘conference between Blanchelande and the 


revolting negroes. Thirteen fugar works 
have been burnt, and of this number, arg 
thofe of Laborde and of Mercy d’ Argenteau. 

Lately difpatches were received at the 
Secretary of State’s office, from Virginia, 
which were brought over in the Betfy, 
Captain Dobbins, arrived in the downs; 
they contain an account of feveral fhips from 
London, and feveral from Newfoundland ; 
that the wheat had turned out very fine, 
the tobacco much better than was at firft 
expected, and that trade continued exceed- 
ing brifk 

The city of Lifle is reprefented to wear 
a moft deplorable appearance in many parts 
of it: the Exchange, which is bke that of 
London, is filled with military f>res, and 
little bufine!s at prefent tranfaéted in it. 
The fine co!lege of St. Maurice, and the 
beautifui chapel of St. Druon, are both ma- 
terially injured. The hofpital is fo much 
crowded with fick and wounded, that even 
a part of the playhoufe has been appropri- 
ated to the reception of them ; for al] kinds 
of public amufement have been neceflarily 
ftopped. 

‘The French are formidably fortifying the 
city of Arras; they are ftrengthening its 
furrounding wall; which has already high 
ramparts and a ditch; the expences are to 
be paid partly by treafure depotited in the 
college of the Carmelites, and a meiety of 
the revenue of the Abbey of St. Vedaft. 

Arras is a place of very great importance, 
and carries on an extenfive and valuable 
tapeftry manufacture, befide a confiderable 
trade in linens and woollens. In the ca- 
thedral of this city, which is a venerable 
gothic ftructure, there is kept, in a filver 
cafe, enriched with pearls and diamonds, a 
kind of manna, which has exa&ly the ap- 
pearance of wool, and which is pretended 
to have falien from heaven in the time of a 
great drought, and has been frequently car- 
red in proceffion when rain has been wanted. 

Letters from Lithuania, in Poland, ftate, 
that the confederation of the crown, and 
that ef Lithuania, affembled at Brzec, have 
figne! a folemn act of ution. This cere- 
mony was accompanied by embraces and 
uneguivocal demonftrations of joy, at the 
return of liberty and independence... The 
ancient Sarmatian cuftom of holding a fabre 
in the hand, during the performance of the 
evangelical mafs, was reftored on this occa. 
fion.--- Laftly, a deputation of twelve mem- 
bers was ordered to repair to Peterfburgh, 
to expre!s to her imperia! majefty the grate- 
ful acknowledgements of the two united 
confederations. 
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John Maitland, Efq. of the excife, at 
Edinburgh, to Mifs Goodwillie, of Edin- 
burgh, 

Thomas 
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Thomas Hughes, Efq. of Clayhill, to 
‘Milfs Forbes. 

At Canterbury, Edward Grofe Smith, 
Efg. of Hatton-ftreet, to Mifs Heathfield, 
f Dartford. 

Thomas Chriftie, Efq. of Devonfhire- 
fquare, to Mifs Thomfon, of Semerfham, 
Huntingdonthire. 

J. H. Yorke, Efq. captain in the royal 
regiment of artillery, to Mifs Phipps, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Phipps, Efq. of 
Little Green, Suffex. 

John Sweet, Efq. of Hoxton-fquare, to 
Mifs Efther Savage, youngeft daughter of 
the late Samuel Savage, D. D. of the fame 

lace. 

Dr. Jones, of the Strand, to Mifs Palmer. 

Edward Haffel, Efg. of Liverpool, to 
Mifs Carus. 

Culling Smith, juan. Efq. to Milfs C, 
Eardly. ‘ 

The Rev. John Rebinfon, of Horkliffe, 
in the county of Bedford, to Mifs Green. 

Jofhua Parr, M.D. to Mifs A..hea 
Barton. “f 

George Anfon Nutt, Efg. of Belfbourn, 
gn the county of Warwick, to Mifs Blake, 
daughter of the late John Blake, Efq. 

Thomas Baker, Efq. jun. of Croydon, to 
Milfs Eliz. Brown, of Kilburn. 

George Strickland, Efq. of Boyton, in 
the county of York, to Mils Craigs. 

Martin Bree, Efq. of Lambeth, to Mifs 
Sophia Parfons, of Plymouth. 

Bowes Todd, Efq. to Mifs Ridley, of 
Hampton Court. 

Thomas Wilmot, Efq. to Mifs Caroline 
Adaiis, cf Southampton-ftrect, Strand. 

Jens Woolf, Efg. to Mifs Ifabella 
Hutchinfon. 

John Gerrard, Efq. to Mifs Turner. 

The Rev. Mr. Watfon, of Chichefter, to 
Mifs Margaret Webfter, of Bath. 

Vetruvius Laus, Efq..of the Inner Tem- 
e. to Mifs Fanny Riley, of Hampton 
Wick. 

James Farquharfon, Efq. of {Invercauld, 
to Mrs. Margaret Mackay, widow of the 
Jate General Mackay. 

Robert Mitchell, Efq. to Mifs Bell. 

‘Fhe Rev. John Hamilton, to Milfs Great- 
rake. 

John Fowell, Efq. of Long Eaton, Der- 
bythire, to Mits Woollat, of Derby. 

Lieut. Dowell, to Mits Dunford, of 
Winchetter. 

Rear Admiral Cofby, commander in 
chief at Plymouth, to Mrs. Hurft, rel’@ of 
the late Mr. Hurit, agent to the 7th regi- 
ment. 

At Lewifham, Capt. Foxall, in the Eaft 
India Company’s fervice, to Mils Saxton, 
of the Strand. 

At Pontefract, Yorkthire, Kirkby Torre, 
Eig. captain in the York (Col. Harvev’s) 
regiment Of militia, to Mifs Lucas, of that 
plate. 
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At Dumfries-houfe, Aytfhire, the Ri 
Hon. John Lord Vifcount Mount 
eldeft fon of the Earl of Bute, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Elizabeth Crichton, only daugh. 
ter of the Earl of Dumfries. 

——+ Newenham, Efq. fecond fon of Siy 
Edward Newenham, member of parliament 
for the county of Dublin, to Mits Lynam, 

‘ At Baymont, Ireland, the feat of Ni. 
cholas Evans, Efq. Noah Hickey, of North 
Earl-ftreet, Dublin, Efq. to Mifs Sophia 
Blaney Sutherland, daughter of the late 
William Sutherland, Efq. captain in his 
majefty’s 45th regiment of foot. 

At Weftbury upon Trim, Gloucefter. 
fhire, John Vivian, Efq. folicitor to the 
commiffioners of his majefty’s excife, to 
Mifs Edwards, only daughter and fole hei. 
refs of Samucl Edwards, Efq. of Cotham. 
Lodge, near Briftol. 

John Tayler, Efq. of Serjeants-Inn, 
Fleet-itrect, to Mifs Elizabeth Wood, 
daughter of R. W. Wood, Efq. of High. 
ficld-place, Farnham. 
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In the 6th vear of his age, at the fchoo} 
at Appleby, in Leicefterfhire, the Rev, 
Thomas Mould, A. B. one of the mafters 
of the faid fchool, and rector of Aftley, in 
Staffordthire. 

At Darlington, Abraham Hilton, Efq, 
one of the 60 clerks in the Court of 
Chancery. 

Alexander Popham, Ffq. of Bagborough, 
late captain in the Somerfet militia, and 
one of his majefty’s juftices for that county. 

At his father’s houfe, Bedford-rew, John 
Theed, Efq. 

Mr. Robert Hathway, of the Farm, in 
the parifh of Much Cowarn, Herefordthire, 





-one of thealdermen of the city of Heree 


ford, 

At Tefton, in Kent, the lady of Sif 
Charles Middleton, Bart. 

Philip Dyot, Efq. the oldeft magiftrate 
in the county of Middlefex. 

At Athlone, Ireland, the Hon. Lieut. 
Colonel Cufie, of the 13th light dragoons, 
brother of Lord Dyfart, and one of the re. 
prefentatives in parliament for the city of 
Kilkenny. 

At Mallow, in Ireland, Pallifer Whecler, 
Ejiq. captain in the 35th regiment of foot. 

In Bithop-ftreet, Dublin, Benjamin Hunt, 
Efq. late captain in his inajefty’s sth regi- 
ment of dragoon guards. 

At Bracknall, in confequence of her 
cloaths catching fire about a week before, 
whereby fhe was fo terribly burnt that her 
rib-bones were laid bare, Mrs. Mylan, 
aged 78. 

Capt. Patrick Drummond, of the navy. 

Mifs Clifford, daughter of the Hon. Thos 
mas Cliflord. 

The Rev. Dr. Buckworth, prebendary of 
Canterbury and Linceln. 


The 
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Monthly Regifter. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Darlington. 

Simon Frafer, Efq. of Flanellan. 

Vifcount Mirabeau, brother of the cele- 
brated Mirabeau. 

Lady Carotine Egerton. 

At Black River, Jamaica, Capt. Robert 
Simpfon, of the fhip Nancy, from Lan- 
cafter. 

At Alton, in Staffordfhire, aged z1, the 
ev. james Pratt, B. A. of St. John’s col- 
ge, Cambridge. 

Aged 62, at hisseat at Creedy, in De- 
fonthire, Sir John Davie, Bart. 

John Manners, Efq. of Grantham Grange, 
Lincotnthire, eldeft fon of the late Lord 
William Manners. He ferved in parlia- 
ment during three feffions for Newark- 
upon- Trent. 

William Elliott, Efg. aged 88, of Sut- 
ton-hall, near Alford, in Lincolnfhire. 

In Dublin, alderman Robert Smith. 

Mifs Frances Brown, daughter of coun- 
fellor Brown, of Chancery-lane. 

William Whitby, of Boulge Hall, Efq. 

Alexander Walker, Efg. of Barbadoes. 

William Laurie, Efq. collector of the 
cuftoms at Kirkudbright. 

Enfign Summers, of the invalids. 

Geo. Webb, Efq. of Hafcard Hall, near 
Haverfordweft. 

Andrew Matthew, Efq. of Heath Houfe, 
Hampfhire. 

John Murray, M. D. 

Archibald Hamilton, Efq. printer. 

James Bovle French, Efq. 

Georse Clirke, Efq. of Lombard-ftreet. 

At Leghorn, Theophilus Lane, Efq. 

Thomas Whitcomb, Efq. of Gofpost. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Lane. 

Mifs Arnold, of Halftead Place, Kent. 

Richard Radcliffe, Efq. clerk of the 
erown for the county of Durham. 

John Prieftly, Efq. of White Windam, 
near Hallifx. 

At his houfe in Great James-ftrect, Bed- 
ford-row, Sir Fitz-William Barrington, of 
Swaynfton, in the Ifle of Wight, in the 
$4th ycar of his age. 

Capt. James Jobbins, of Knightfbridge. 

At his houfe in Southampton, George 
Rogers, Efq. one of the proprictors of 
Vauxhall, 

Fitzowen Jones, Efq. of Paper-buildings, 
Temple. 

At his houfe in Church-ftreet, Edmon- 
ton, Henry Jones, Efq. of this city. 

At Pontetra&t, in Yorkthire, Mrs. Wil- 
fon, Lady of Judge Wilfon, and fifter to 
Lady Head. 

At Chigwell, in Effex, Lady Abdy, wi- 
dow of the late Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy,. 
Bart. 

BANKRUPT S. 

Thomas Smith, of Sweeting’s-alley Corn- 

bil, Staticner. Thomas Brown, of Man- 
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chefter, and. Nathanief Chadwick, of 
Breightmet, Lancafhire, callico printers. 
Jofeph White, now or late of Liverpool, 
hardwareman. James Watfon, of Sheffield, 
vintner and innkeeper. Francis Cook, 
late of Clifton, in Gloucefterfhire, tyler, 
plaifterer, and builder. Thomas Davis, of 
Bermondfey, Surry, hair-merchant. George 
Aylett, of St. George’s in the Eaft, hartf- 
horn manufacturer. Jofeph Holmes the 
younger, of Derby, dealer and chapman, 
Samuel Davis, late of St. Catherine’s-ftreet, 
‘Fower-hill, victualler. John Wayte, of 
Stoke, in’ Staffordthire, dealer and chapman. 
William Eafthope the elder, of Bridguorth, 
Salop, barge-owner and dealer in coals. 
Samuel Hopé, of the parifh of St. Mary-le- 
bone, Middletex, bricklayer. William 
Rawftorne, of Manchefter, dealer and chap- 
man, John Clegg, of Lower More, Old- 
ham, Lancafhire, fuftian- manufacturer. 
Thomas Harvey, of Effex-court, Temple, 
money-fcrivener. William Duncan, cf 
Finch-lane, hoficr. Wiliam Clamp, of 
Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, grocer. 
‘Thomas Cooper and Jokn Brown, of Lan= 
cafter, liquor-merchants. Thomas Dunch, 
of St. George’s, Middlefex, carpenter. 
Thomas Davis, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
coal-merchant. Thomas Giil, of Don- 
cafter, Yorkfhire, grocer. William Boden, 
of Rathbone-place, Mary-le-bone, fewe!- 
ler. Abraham Mafon, of Lynn Regis, 
Norfolk, grocer. Mary Morgan, of Cow- 
bridge, Glamorganfhive, mercer. Samuel 
Baker, of Briftol, hatter. James Cooke, of 
Gloucefter, cornfactor. William Dennes, 
of Wapping-wall, taylor and habit-maker. 
Henry Harvey, of Orchard-ftreet, Mary- 
bone, Upholder. John Gadfby, of Brunf- 
wick-ftreet, Surry, carpenter. | Gerard 
Decufter, of Newman-itreet, Marybone, 
taylor. Peter Sidebottom, of Sharples, 
Lancafhire, whitfter. John Wade, ef Old 
Gravel-lane, in the parith of St. George in 
the Eaft, Middlefex, carman. Charles 
Hynes, late of New-ftreet, Covent-garden, 
but now of Shire-lane, in the parith of Set. 
Clement Danes, hatter. Lewis Harris, now 
or late of New-ftreet, Biihopfzate-ftrect, 
London, merchant. Samuel Scales, of 
Iflington, Middlefex, Baker. William 
Parkes, of * Stourtpourt, Worcefterfhire, 
hop-merchant. Joh Eves and Nathan 
Clelan, of Baldwin’s-gardens, brewers. 
John Turner, of the Strand, cabinet maker. 
Thomas Hedges, of Chapel-court, Swaljow- 
ftrect, taylor. William Francis Ballard, f° 
Clare-{treet, Clare-imarket, hatter. James 
Griftin, late of Cow-crofs, cheefémonger. 
Robert Fielding, of Reading, Berks, mer- 
chant. John Twyford, of the Strand, 
mercer. George Storey, of Ratcliff-high- 
way, viCtualler. Robert Lamgen the 
younger, of Plymouth, grocer. Joha Hart- 
key, of Manchefter, innkeeper. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY 


In Lonpon, for Oct, 1792, 


By Mr. W. Jones, Optician, Ho.zory, 


Height of the Bardrncter nd Thermometer 
with Fahrenheit’s Scale. 





Barometer | Thermome- 
Inches, and ter 
rooth Parts. |Fahrenhcit’s 














a en oe 24 |Weather 
a) OS. © ote abe & : 
si 2S] 22/2 .Sifal & or 
S| OE! Ol £18} O | October 
=~ 9 OFle Cj1% c ” ; 
° Zjo 4 1792. 
ot] = we] |= i 
= co 








2029 83|29 45] 60 |58' 48 |Rain 
21,29 80)29 74] 50 |6r! 49 |Ditto 
| 22/29 og!2g 29) 46 I55: 45 [Ditto 
23129 33129 51] 45 |53' 47 |Ditto 
24129: 43/29 30} 50 |58 so |Cloudy 
25/29 39|29 73| 52 {52' 48 |Ditto 
26/29 99|29 99} 50 |57| 46 |Fair 
27129 91|29 74! 53 j62; 54. {Cloudy 
28/29 55/29 92] 57 |57| 53 [Rain 
29/29 40]29 31] 56 }58} 57 |Ditto 
30129 40/29 51] §8 163] 60 [Ditto 
1]29 46/29 59] Go |64. 57 jCloudy 
2/29 61/29 61] 57 [57] 58 !Ditto 
3\29 71129 73] 45 |52] ¢2 {Ditto 
4l29 71/29 64) 48 49) 47 {Ditto 
5]29 6g)29 57] 47 149: 48 [Rain 
6)29 §5|29 64 50 {53| 48 |Ditto 
7/29 61j29 71] 48 Ist} 48 |Cloudy 
829 71/29 71} 50 |53| 48 |Ditto 
9)\29 61/29 61) 50 }50) 48 |Ditto 
10}29 61/29 61} 48 [47] 46 |Rain 
1t]29 60:29 48] 49 {54} 46 |Cloudy 
12\29 54'29 53| 44 {53| 48 |Rain 
13/29 31/29 26) 48 156] 47 |Ditto 
14/29 1]29 21] 58 156} 52.)Ditto 
15]29 23]29 42, $4 |52| 47 |Ditto 
48 |55! 46 |Ditto 


























7/29 54/29 51| 46 56) 52 |Ditto 

18]29 §4]29 72) 49 |57| 42 [Cloudy 

19/29 77}29 65] 45 |55| 50 jRain 

2c]29 53129 51] 53 [58) 55 \Ditro 
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= PRICES or CORN, 

Os ke rdolnke it dete Nees onl ofocedooN ht > m : > 

43 E SBS Gs orn Aane For OCTOBER, 1792. 

ao 

= From 1 to 8.——From 8 to 1 Se 

$3 og 

Os S. ae ee 

eS TILT TTTI | Wheat 2 0 50 0 

4 Rye - 30 0 29 0 
s wot { arley 

Berigtitiil; oes 1.23 

BA | an bd tidla ats - 25 oO 25 9 

DyshEo Sas ena eee = Beans, 2 35 6 
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